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The Great Plains in the 
Novels of Wright Morris 


Davip MADDEN 


One senses in Wright Morris's novels the abiding presence of 
his Nebraska childhood. His characters are not allowed to forget 
that the wind lashed his youth, that the dust caked his teeth. That 
he spent only his first nine years on the Great Plains attests to the 
immensity of their effect upon him. “I am not a regional writer,” 
Morris has said, “but the character of the plains has conditioned 
what I see, what I look for, and what I find in the world to write 
about.”! Leslie Fiedler says that Morris has been trying in all his 
books “to convince his readers that Nebraska is the absurd hell 
we all inhabit’; he suggests the other side of Morris's divided 
attitude when he adds that Morris's nay-saying is not ‘“‘a prelude to 
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expatriation or internal exile: 


I have spent most of my life puzzling over the lines on the 
map of my childhood. In what sense, it might be asked, have I 
been away? The high plain lies within me . . . . Where there is 
almost nothing to see, there man sees the most.? 


In The Crack-up, Fitzgerald, anticipating Camus’ absurd man, 
suggests the double perspective that focuses Morris's field of 
vision : 


The test of a first rate intelligence is the ability to hold two 
opposed ideas in the mind at the same time, and still retain the 
ability to function, One should, for example, be able to see that 
things are hopeless and yet be determined to make them other- 
wise.4 


It is to this test that Morris subjects himself in his work, On the 
levels of both raw material and conception, Morris depicts the 





tension and conflict between opposed factors which are struggling 
to blend or balance. 


A look at the correlation between the Great Plains environ- 
ment and Morris's life and work may help explain the operation 


of many of the themes, certain concepts, and other elements in 
his novels. 


In his acceptance speech for the National Book Award in 1957, 
Morris noted that one of his advantages as a writer is “the fact 
that I was born near the navel of the world”—Central City, 
Nebraska (in 1910), near the geographical center of the United 
States, and astraddle the 98th meridian. The opening of The 
Works of Love lyrically expresses this central fact: 


In the dry places, men begin to dream. Where the rivers run 
sand, there is something in man that begins to flow. West of the 
98th Meridian—where it sometimes rains and it sometimes doesn't 
—towns, like weeds, spring up when it rains, dry up when it 
stops. (3)5 


Walter Prescott Webb, in his influential study of the Great Plains, 
puts it another way: 


The Great Plains offered such a contrast to the region east 
of the ninety-eighth meridian . . . as to bring about a marked 
change in the ways of pioneering and living. For two centuries 
American pioneers had been working out a technique for the 
utilization of the humid regions east of the Mississippi River. 
They had found solutions for their problems and were conquering 
the frontier at a steadily accelerating rate. Then . . . they crossed 
the Mississippi and came out on the Great Plains, an environ- 
ment with which they had no experience... . 


As one contrasts the civilization of the Great Plains with 
that of the eastern timberland, one sees what may be called an 
institutional fault (comparable to a geological fault) running 
from middle Texas to Illinois or Dakota, roughly following the 
ninety-eighth meridian. At this fault the ways of life and of 
living changed. Practically every institution that was carried 
across it was either broken and remade or else greatly altered. 
The ways of travel, the weapons, the method of tilling the soil, 
the plows and other agricultural implements, and even the laws 
themselves were modified. When people first crossed this line 
they did not immediately realize the imperceptible change that 
had taken place in their environment, nor, more is the tragedy, 
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did they foresee the full consequences which that change was to 
bring in their own characters and in their modes of life... . 

Their plight has been stated in this way: east of the Mississippi 
civilization stood on three legs—land, water, and timber; west 
of the Mississippi not one but two of these legs were withdrawn 
—water and timber—and civilization was left on one leg—land. 
It is small wonder that it toppled over in temporary failure.® 


Such is the “mystic world” to which Morris “returns again and 
again,” the “navel of experience from which the author has never 
departed, and now uses as a magnet to order the iron filings of 
his separate lives.’ In his acceptance speech for the National Book 
Award, Morris explains that this world is made up of 


holy provinces, and within them lies what we come to recognize 
as the author's field of vision .. . . the writer, using fragments of 
disorder, seeks to impose order on the world around him, that 
otherwise immense panorama of futility and anarchy. 


In The Hero With A Thousand Faces, Joseph Campbell comments 
that 


the hero as the incarnation of God is himself the navel of the 
world, the umbilical point through which the energies of eternity 
break into time. Thus the World Navel is the symbol of the 
continuous creation: the mystery of the maintenance of the world 


through that continuous miracle of vivification which wells within 
all things.? 


The World Navel produces opposite qualities. In Morris's novels, 
it produces both heroes and witnesses. 


The central, recurring theme in Morris's novels, around which 
all other themes and elements revolve and through which his 
vision is focussed, is the effect of a hero upon his witnesses: the 
witnesses become in some way transformed as a result of their 
relationship with the hero, who seldom benefits himself, Morris's 
hero follows rather closely Campbell’s monomyth: 


A hero ventures forth from the world of common day into 
a region of supernatural wonder: fabulous forces are there en- 
countered and a decisive victory is won: the hero comes back 


from this mysterious adventure with the power to bestow boons 
on his fellow man.8 





By the end of Campbell's book, this nuclear unit (separation- 
initiation-return) has become an ordinary thing. 


In several books, Morris renders these three stages in common- 
place terms. The Nebraska Indians drew a ceremonial circle that 
was symbolic of “the kinship group, the clan, and the tribe.”® 
Many inhabitants of the plains have had to decide between the 
family-home-farm (or small town) circle and the life of a Steppen- 
wolf. Myths are often human comedies since the hero usually, in 
Campbell’s many examples, returns to the home circle, the navel 
of the world, the hub of the wheel, bringing enlightenment or 
abundance of some kind. Although Morris's arch-hero has yet to 
complete the cycle, Morris's angle of vision inclines toward such 
a fulfillment. Perhaps what the hero is trying to bring into his 
own country is the muse, to paraphrase Willa Cather. 

In The Field of Vision, the question is posed: Did one live on 
the plains in spite of the fact that the conditions were terrible? 
“No, one lived there because of it. Only where fools rushed in 
were such things as heroes bred.” (103) Arthur F. Mullen, who 


came to Nebraska in the eighties, like Willa Cather, at the age of 
nine, writes: 


We were creatures of the sun and wind, fighting conditions 
which no man in his sober senses should have fought. 

Our fight was not wholly in vain. If the land won back, in 
time, its old and elemental usage, we had in the meantime molded 
our own characters. If we couldn't raise wheat in that country, 
we could raise men, and by God, we did!!0 


These conditions produced “the power to transform. . . . The 
budding hero found it more than enough.” (103) In what sense 
might one say that the land was the first hero? As early as the 
first book, My Uncle Dudley, one sees that the Great Plains, 
despite their adverse effects, produced a breed of men both posi- 
tively and negatively charged. Of the men in Dudley's caravan, 
the Kid is the only witness who survives contact with the land 
and benefits from relationship with Uncle Dudley, the hero, a 
product of Nebraska. And in its direct effect on Clyde Muncy, 
discerning witness in The Home Place, the land acts as hero. 

An impression of the importance of the Great Plains to 
America may suggest why Morris has found that region rich in 
levels of symbolism, raw material, and concept. It is necessary to 
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point out, however, that while the Great Plains provide vivid 
counterparts for every aspect of Morris's work, even in what 
might be called the city novels, he renders the past only as it 
reveals itself still alive or dead in the present and writes about 
Nebraska only as it represents conflicting extremes in American 
land and character. We are conditioned to think of action when 
we think of the West. Born when the short-lived era of action, 
the conflict with the Indians and such, had passed away, Morris 
became interested in what he observed himself—the monotony of 
everyday life. Using an associative, as opposed to a sequential 
method, he cuts through raw material and conveys a sense of his- 
tory. “What I want is a sense of life so real it evokes a little more 
than life,”!! for “the artist’s problem is to let the facts he [chooses 
to reveal} speak for themselves.”!* And in his writing about the 
Great Plains he creates the strongest sense of place. Raised where 
place asserts itself so intensely that he seems to prefer to recreate 
the summer moods, it is littke wonder that Morris has responded 
to all places as though each beneath the surface would prove to 
be as stark and vivid as Nebraska. 

Frederick Jackson Turner, in his “frontier hypothesis” of 1893, 
dramatized the importance of the frontier when he contended 
that “the existence of an area of free land, its continuous reces- 
sion, and the advance of American settlement westward explain 
American development.”!* And it was in the crucible of the 
Midwestern frontier that he, in several other essays, saw “the most 
rapid and effective Americanization” and “nationalizing tend- 
ency.” The Midwest, particularly, would be for America “what 
the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks,” for “if the ideals of 
the pioneers shall survive the inundation of material success, we 
may expect to see in the Middle West the rise of a highly intelli- 
gent society where culture shall be reconciled with democracy in 
the large.”!* Lucy Hazard in The Frontier in American Literature 
writes, “We conceive of the American type as a product and 
embodiment of this frontier spirit.” 

Perhaps what the dwellers of the humid timberland experi- 
enced when they entered the plains after “millions of years in the 
forests’ was a kind of racial déjd vu. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
quoted by Webb, saw overwhelming evidence for his hypothesis 
“that intelligent, progressive and self-adaptive types of mankind 
arise in elevated upland or semi-arid environments where the 
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struggle for food is intense and where reliance is made on the 
invention and development of implements as well as weapons.””!® 
Morris, like Mari Sandoz, has been exploring the question: What 
happens to modern man in a stone-age environment? 


For a long time the vast area west of the timberline was 
regarded as The Great American Desert and considered hopeless. 
The high plains are indeed a semi-arid belt that obstructed the 
westward movement of the frontier during the middle period of 
our history; but the prairie plains proved to be The Garden of the 
World. However, when carried beyond the 98th meridian, the 
garden concept became a myth. During the height of the belief 
in the garden, Peck’s New Guide to the West stated that “wave 
after wave is rolling westward; the real Eldorado is still farther 
am 

Gatsby’s and America’s “unutterable dream,” invoked in the 
closing, visionary pages of The Great Gatsby, seems to haunt 
Morris’s novels too. Morris has sought the meaning of the legends, 
myths, and realitics of America as they survive today in the minds 
of common men and the lives of Morris heroes. “I seek to make 
my own,” he says in The Territory Ahead, “what I have inher- 
ited as clichés.” (xiv) The concepts of the American Dream and 
the Promise of Success, based on clichés of a past that is both 
mythic and real, conflict with often nightmarish realities. With the 
disappearance of free land, the rosy illusion of American optimism 
was nipped in the bud, and the fabled high plains became the 
Great Dust Bowl of the Thirties. In Plains in Transition, Carl F. 
Kraenzel sees the plains as a serious regional problem. His basic 
assumption is that humid-area civilization, with its laws and pres- 
sures, has been forced upon the people of the semi-arid plains 
where it cannot thrive “without constant subsidy” or “repeated 
impoverishment of the residents.” 


Morris makes of this situation a metaphor for comments on 
the American Dream and Character. His books make up a kind 
of “Crack-Up” for America. Fitzgerald may be speaking for the 
America Morris depicts when he says: 


I began to realize that for two years my life had been a 
drawing on resources that I did not possess, that I had been 
mortgaging myself physically and spiritually up to the hilt. What 
was the small gift of life given back in comparison to that?— 
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when there had once been a pride of direction and a confidence 


in enduring independence.1$ 


The pioneers went west to realize a dream, but, ironically, they 
overcame great hardships to conquer a land that future genera- 
tions, especially artists, left as soon as they could to seek the 
fruition of the dream in the East (Fitzgerald) or in Europe 
(Hemingway). 

To one born and raised on the 98th meridian, polarities came 
spontaneously to mind; Morris quite naturally uses the magnet 
concept to explain the effect of Caddy Hibbard (in The World 
in the Attic) and Charles Lawrence (in The Huge Season) on 
their witnesses. The rich and infinite symbolic and conceptual ram- 
ifications of the East-West conflict, extending outward from 
Nebraska, help to explain the function of the Great Plains envi- 
ronment in Morris's work. 


In the history of the plains, similarities are minor compared 
with the contrasts. Nebraska is half West, half Middle West in 
outlook as well as geography. If east of the meridian “the fluidity 
of the frontier has been,” as Lucy Hazard says, succeeded by the 
standardization of Main Street,” rural life remains dominant in the 
west. But Nebraskans believe that the dynamic East-West rivalry 

If the ancient East-West dichotomy is conceived as being 
symbolically situated at that central point, one can see why Morris 
regards Central City as the navel of the world. Ferner Nuhn in 
The Wind Blew from the East, symbolizes this East-West tension 
in his chapter title “East Wind-Western Star.” His thesis is: 


West for work and money, back East for ease and grace. 
West for profanity, East for piety. West for action, 

East for status. West for function, East for ornament. 
West for democratic color, East for aristocratic form. 
That is what the East Wind says.!9 


Europe (East) “is form without spirit,’ America (West) “spirit 
without form.” Nuhn examines the so-called back-track movement: 
while economic pioneers drove ever more rapidly westward in the 
nineteenth century, the cultural current was drawn eastward. 

Central City and other towns in which Morris grew up lie 
in a kind of transition zone. In the days when a lone cottonwood 
within the state has its benefits. 
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tree served as a landmark for travelers who followed the great 
trails that passed along the Platte Valley, later as a stopping place 
for the Overland Stagecoach and shade for the Pony Express 
rider, and still later as a station for the Union Pacific—Central 
City was known as Lone Tree, a small town that looked both 
east and west. Actually, there were three Lone Trees, another in 
the Northwest and a third in Omaha, While Morris uses many 
Nebraska place names, sometimes for his characters, few direct 
correlations exist, and the geography does not always jibe; this 
inaccuracy suggests that the names are meant to be evocative. 
Lone Tree and environs is becoming something like Faulkner's 
Yoknapatawpha County. Perhaps Morris's microcosm, being Mid- 
western, is more representative of contemporary America, more 
evocative of the dynamics of its history, of the nature of its land 
and its character. 

In The World in the Attic, Clyde Muncy, the returning artist 
native, contemplates the American dream and the American East- 
West conflict as it has become fossilized in Junction (an early 
combination of Polk and Lone Tree) : 


I could see that Junction was a house divided, the old town 
facing the west and Horace Greeley, but the once up-and-coming 
part of town facing the east. For the east was the way out of 
town, the way to leave... . [A few old buildings} faced to the 
west-—a row of old men with their hands tied behind them, with 
blindfolded eyes-—facing the firing squad, the careening globe, 
and the impending flood. (178-179) 


With its imagination responding to the magnet of the fabled West, 
the frontier that no longer exists, and its back turned toward the 
industrial East, Lone Tree is a perfect manifestation of an Amer- 
ican tendency to build great technological complexities but to gaze 
in the direction of dreams. 


Just as the East popularly looks West for its heroes (and the 
West responds to the Eastern conception of its own heroes), the 
witness usually has characteristics of east of the 98th meridian, 
the hero characteristics of west. It may be interesting to trace 
chronologically the role of Nebraska and of America in general in 
Morris's books, with reference to the heroes and certain witnesses. 


My Uncle Dudley begins the cycle where the westward move- 
mend ended: Los Angeles, Morris’s present home. Uncle Dudley 
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and the Kid, along with an assortment of American types, make 
an eastward trek in an old Marmon touring car when, longing for 
Lincoln Park in the spring, they realize they have had enough of 
milk and honey. The trip ranges over the Southwest and ends in 
Arkansas, but the Midwest, Texas, and other parts of the Great 
Plains and America, their spirit and character, also enter in. 
Morris first approaches the Nebraska scene in the middle section 
of The Man Who Was There, but even in California, locale of 
the first and third sections, Nebraska, in the person of Agee Ward 
(the Kid as a young man), is both buried and resurrected; Agee, 
affected by the land, is a force working in spirit on Gussie 
Newcomb of Bel Air. 

In The Inhabitants, first in an intended series of five photo- 
text volumes dealing with the movement of American life from 
the farm and the small town to the city, Morris attempts, experi- 
mentally, to focus on his own homeland. Having made the 
shift himself, he dramatizes the contrast between the old rural and 
the new urban way of life. The farmer exemplifies the sanctity 
of individuality and privacy, subjects about which Morris has 
much to say. In the city, privacy is suspect and therefore rare; 
individuality can be transmitted in the hero-witness relationship. 

Morris was forced to make a fresh and immediate contact with 
his raw material. Probably the environment suggested the approach, 
for on the plains, houses and other artifacts present themselves in 
all their naked whatness, and the stark landscape and the weather 
enhance the look of things as they are and emphasize the effect 
upon each other of the inhabitants and their artifacts. He faced, 
as he says, “the peculiar problem of the photographer of taking 
pictures of an empty place.’ The absence of water is intentional. 
Most of the photographs outside Nebraska in the first book were 
taken in the dry regions, and even those of urban areas have a 
wasteland look. 

The Home Place finally confronts the rural home place itself 
in photo-story; the first person narrative is simple, straightforward, 
but subtle: an artist returns to the Lone Tree farm where he spent 
his childhood summers. Not until The World in the Attic does 
Morris achieve the kind of objective conceptualization that is 
characteristic of most of his novels. In this novel, also intended 


to have photographs, Clyde Muncy moves on to Junction, the 
small town where he grew up. 
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In The Works of Love, Morris invests an inhabitant of the 
isolated plains with mythic and archetypal significance. William 
Jennings Brady, modeled after Morris’s father, suggests William 
Jennings Bryan, the Great Commoner, who might have been 
President, who, as Willa Cather observed, “synthesize{d]} the 
entire Middle West.” 


In these books particularly Morris writes in the tradition of 
both Crévecoeur and Garland, showing both the success and the 
failure of the frontier, although he scems to emphasize the latter. 
He is seeking an answer to Crévecoeur’s quesion, What is an 
American? By symbolic and other devices, Morris recalls and 
recasts, perhaps unconsciously, the vast tradition of Midwestern 
literature to which he brings his own unique qualities. 


Although in Man and Boy (published before The Works of 
Love) and in The Deep Sleep Morris seems to turn away from it, 
the Great Plains background affects even the East. In suburban 
Philadelphia, the microcosm of family and home is the focus for 
even closer and more serious observations of “the American scene” 
(James’ book of that title has had some influence upon Morris.) 
Isolated on the plains, the family is by necessity a tight unit. The 
family relationship, symbolic or actual, is the immediate social 
context for most of Morris’s novels, and it is usually in relation 
to the family that he explores the various works of love. 


Rejecting the defunct male West, Mrs. Ormsby and Mrs. 
Porter, archetypal mothers, “make do” as female heroes in the 
East; the male has failed the female, just as the West has failed 
to rise above the East. In the West the women go mad, die out, 
or become frozen virgin grandmothers. Morris’s sole female hero 
of the Nebraska scene is a Southern romantic, imported by the 
man who established the town, who fails to flourish where the 
wells of love and imagination have dried up. But Philip Wylie 
has indicated that the influence of the “momarchs” knows no 
geographical bounds: “Our land, subjectively mapped, would have 
more silver cords and apron strings criss-crossing it than railroads 
and telephone wires.””° 


In The Huge Season, set in New York, California, Chicago, 
and Paris, Morris again examines the American dream and char- 
acter. Charles Lawrence, whose grandfather invented barbed wire, 
represents the Midwest. He attempts physical and spiritual con- 
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quest over himself; perhaps his failure symbolizes both that of the 
past West and that of the Twenties, since both had “courage and 
conviction, but lacked intention.” 

In Love Among the Cannibals, Earl Horter attempts to con- 
front the present, a necessity stated in The Territory Ahead. But 
like Horter, Morris in the writing of the novel does no more than 
improvise on the act of bolting from the past. The Greek, a female 
hero, represents the territory ahead, a place more like Mexico 
than Hollywood, which lures the present generation away from 
the plains. Horter’s Midwest background, cast of the meridian, 
conditions his response to the immediate moment. In The Terri- 
tory Ahead, Morris discusses the failure of important American 
writers to turn into art the abundance of raw material America 
has provided. Ceremony in Lone Tree is the second book of a 
trilogy which begins with The Field of Vision. The return of the 
hero to native soil to confront directly the Nebraska present at 
Lone Tree (West) and Polk (East) is depicted. A Mexican 
bullring, the present scene in The Field of Vision, had represented 
Lone Tree, to which the characters returned in memory. 

Gordon Boyd, of The Field of Vision and Ceremony in Lone 
Tree, is Morris’s most effective hero, but he, like the land that 
produced him, does not fulfill himself. After failure, the hero 
withdraws into the past, as Scanlon does, or in later generations 
into himself, as Boyd does. In Ceremony in Lone Tree, the land is 
being reclaimed by modern methods of dry farming, while the 
old-style hero of the imagination, Scanlon, product of his pioneer 
father’s tales, dies. But at least Boyd, like Agee Ward, has trans- 
formed the land into art. Perhaps in his manner of responding to 
life, also, Boyd can perform transformations, a solution which may 
require that he (and the author) discover values which will lure 
him into returning for good, as McKee suggests at the end of 
Ceremony in Lone Tree. At this point, however, Campbell's circuit 
is broken. In Ceremony in Lone Tree, the nuclear unit threatens 
to explode when the hero returns without the power to transmit 
whatever he learned, if anything, in the period of initiation. Has 
the hero, the World Navel, simply played out his magnetic charge? 

While it took enormous audacity to venture upon a treeless 
prairie, it took much more to peel a house off the ground and 
burrow in a soddy on the dry plains, hoping to make something 
of it. When grass ran to sand, many men, urged by the women, 
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turned back; the plains were as appalling to the women as they 
were attractive to the men. Such an environment first bred heroes 
and then dreamers after the conditions for heroism had passed. 
Audacity is one of the hero's traits. In the pioneer sense, Dudley is 
audacious in struggling on a Texas dirt farm, and later in the 
usual sense of Morris’s heroes, he is audacious in his manner of 
living. Just as pioneers set out in prairie schooners on a dry land 
that observers, including Morris, unanimously compare with the sea, 
Boyd attempts to walk on water, an audacity raised to the level 
of art in his play version of the incident. Sex is the new frontier 
in Love Among the Cannibals, and the Greek is a new species of 
audacious female, perhaps the only hope of men who have lost 
their magnetic charge. In Ceremony in Lone Tree, back on the 
old frontier, almost everyone is desperately audacious in a kind 
of last stand. 

In the audacious crossing of succeeding frontiers, the American 
found that nowhere more than on the Great Plains was he called 
upon to develop his ability to improvise. What began as an adap- 
tive need, dictated by the nature of land and climate, becomes a 
way of responding to life as it comes in Dudley’s travels, a way of 
transforming clichés and undesirable realities; and in the process 
he transforms himself, for “character . . . is primarily an imag- 
inative act. .. . It is the fiction that shapes the fact.” 

Morris has observed in an article in The American Scholar that 
one of the most obvious traits of the American character is the 
impulse to improvise, “the passion, sometimes the mania, to make 
it new.” Unique in the world, America has “remained as a process, 
changing its shape and its nature, daily, before the world’s eyes.” 
Horter improvises on clichés to make popular songs—-a long way 
from the grim demands for improvisation on the frontier. But 
improvisation, as in Morris's own photo-text technique, is a tool 
in a process, not an end in itself. And his style, grounded in the 
simplicity of Midwestern speech, depends to a great extent upon 
his improvising on the cliché, with which he has created a unique 
diction. The cliché is symbolic of the dream defunct, and it is in 
this “dead” language that Morris tells us of the sterility of modern 
life; but in resurrecting the freshness of clichés in his use of them, 
he suggests in his very mode of expression that the dead past can 
be made to live. 

In the dime novels our civilization seems to have fixed for all 
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time the phoniness of the fiction of the West. Webb asks whether 
we might not say that 


the line of twenty-five or thirty inches of rainfall separate the 
literature which Bill Hart interprets from the literature of Ham- 
lin Garland? . . . that the novels and stories of the Prairie Plains 
are essentially and predominantly realistic, and that the fiction 
of the arid plains is—Wéild West literature, if you please—almost 
entirely romantic?23 


In Ceremony in Lone Tree, Morris suggests much the same idea: 
The emptiness of the plain generates illusions that require little 
moisture, and grow better, like tall stories, where the mind is dry. 
The tall corn may flower or burn in the wind, but the plain is a 
metaphysical landscape and the bumper crop is the one Scanlon 
sees through the flaw in the glass. (5) 


What is fact and what is fiction? The nature of life on the plains 
complicates the question, as Eggleston in his preface to The Circuit 
Rider implies: “Whatever is incredible in this story is true.” 

In a sense the photo-text technique provides a way of blending 
these sceming opposites: picture (fact) and prose (fiction). 
Scanlon, stranded in the wasteland of the present, dreaming of a 
better past, is almost pure fiction. Although he seems in Ceremony 
in Lone Tree to have become more imaginative, McKee is too 
much pure fact. The creative hero and the creative witness can 
perceive or can make in their imaginations the blend that is neces- 
sary. In Ceremony in Lone Tree, in which the behavior of most 
of the characters is imitative of that of fictional characters, the 
“now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t” motif suggests the magical ambi- 
guity of the blend. Some become victims either of fact or fiction; 
in a present which they have made fictional, both Scanlon and 
Jesse Proctor are symbolically killed by Colt revolvers of the real 
past. Morris has observed that “the American Spirit” itself is 
constantly transforming fact into fiction. 

At the mercy of speculators and frauds of all kinds, and 
living in an area where only essentials were tolerated, the plains- 
man soon grew wary and intolerant of the phony, whether in 
people or equipment, and placed an “abiding trust” in the real 
McCoy. Observing a Midwest presently inundated with the 
whimmie-diddles of materialistic society, Morris contrasts it with 
the real McCoy of the past. Dudley, the real McCoy, blasts phoni- 
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ness. In The Field of Vision, Davy Crockett’s coonskin cap is a 
symbol of a past made phony, and the bullfighter in his moment 
of truth is the real McCoy. But in Love Among the Cannibals, 
Morris asserts that “you've got to take what’s phony, if that's all 
you've got, and make it real” (112), and the Greek proves that on 
the sexual frontier at least, the real McCoy is still possible. In the 


everyday world of the phony and the cliché, the hero is the real 
McCoy. 


The plainsman’s humor grew “out of suffering,” Webb com- 
ments. Out of the endless grubbing for water, the grim struggle 
with climate and soil, there developed a special brand of humor 
that probably helped the farmer maintain his sanity. Reflecting the 
effect of his environment, his humor would naturally be dry and 
macabre. Morris's temperament is basically humorous, his inten- 
tions basically serious. The pervasive tone is one of detached 
humor, seriously comic, sometimes compassionately satirical; even 
in lyrical moments the humorous tone creates balance and distance. 
What may sometimes have been defeated by morbidity, Lewis 
Mumford believes, is saved by humor. Leslie Fiedler, who considers 
Morris “the most distinguished of our recent, serious comic novel- 
ists,” comments: “, . . it is the balance of horror and comedy in his 
work which keeps it from turning, on the one hand, into mere farce 
and on the other into horror-pornography.””* 


The pioneers started out with what they thought were only the 
essentials, as we see in Scanlon’s revery in The Field of Vision, 
but they found at various stages that fewer and fewer things were, 
until some faced the brutal fact that not even their persons were 
essential, except as food and drink (one man drank the water off 
a woman's knec). In western Nebraska especially, the traveler can 
everything kept down to the essen- 
tials. Dudley and the passengers in the car are forced to shuck 


see what Morris saw as a boy 





inessentials, but only Dudley and the Kid are happier that way. 
Sexually, the Greek strips Horter down, while Horter’s car, like 
Dudley’s, is stripped by the natives. Morris's search for essentials 
influences his selective faculty; he uses ‘a minimum of words for 


$395 


a maximum effect.” 


Stripped down, like the mystic, to the essentials, the plainsman 
must have often felt, as Brady does, both in and out of this world. 
Along with T. E. Lawrence, who, in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
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speculates on the importance of the desert region to mystical 
thought, Webb observes: 


Desert countries have always been fertile sources of inspiration 
for literature. They have contributed a mysticism and a spiritual 
quality .. . . The Plains and Prairie literature . . . tends toward 
a portrayal of high adventure on the one hand and intense suffer- 
ing on the other. Out of these elements may come in time a 
mystical and spiritual quality contributing much to a civilization 
that thus far is notorious for its devotion to material things.*® 


“Faced with the absolute,” says Arthur Koestler, “the ultimate 
nada, the mind may become receptive to mystic experiences.”’?? 
On the plains, Brady’s mind at birth faced the ultimate nada. His 
perception of his environment is direct, exhibiting “the simple and 
steady looking-upon a thing” that Bergson calls intuition. He learns 
intuitively that one must go beyond what seems real, beyond one- 
self, to a greater reality. Uprooted from one wasteland and trans- 
planted into another, Chicago, Brady seeks a way “to live in this 
world, so to speak, and yet somehow be out of it.” (265) It does 
not matter that Brady is inarticulate since mystical experiences such 
as his are ineffable, and even if they are wholly subjective, Walter 
T. Stace suggests in his book on mysticism, they often transform a 
man. 

While Morris does not seem to work deliberately out of a 
mystical tradition, his books have mystic overtones that emanate 
from a psychological reality based on human senses. The “religious” 
experience occurs in the moment that a character directly confronts 
another thing in such a way as to take him out of himself; the 
eternal present is composed of such transformed moments. Stace 
declares that mysticism need not even be religious in nature; nor 
is it necessarily a gate to a future life, “but it is the highest beati- 
tude that a man can reach in this life, and out of which the greatest 
deeds of love can flow.”””8 It is in this sense that Morris is mystical. 

His is a down-to-earth mysticism. Hungering for a special kind 
of connection, men migrated to the regions of free land. A sense 
of connection and relatedness grew up among the people and with 
the land and the artifacts of the home place. This is the connection 
that Muncy, Boyd, and others try to make, which Uncle Harry 
already has. McKee’s lack of connection may explain his need for 
a hero who suggests a mystical connection with eternal things in 
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his freedom from the trivialities of the moment, Brady, a true man 
of his environment, breaks the connection with the land and fails 
to find a living substitute as Boyd almost does in art. The connec- 
tion in Love Among the Cannibals is a sexual one in the immediate 
moment, as in D, H. Lawrence—a connection between a man and 
a woman that is not dependent upon land and sedentary society. 





Probably the background of the Great Plains explains Morris's 
interest in such archetypal activities as ceremonies, funerals, sing- 
ing, and bullfights, and in ritual and gesture, elements which pro- 
vide a means of making connection. He endows the habits, gestures, 
routines, mannerisms of all his characters, Nebraskan or not, with 
a peculiar, ritualistic quality, conferring upon them an almost 
mysterious or mystical importance. The subtle gestures of the hero 
account in part for the bewitching effect he has upon his witnesses. 

Many of the characters attempt to maintain connection with 
the past, or with something permanent, through artifacts, The arti- 
fact is what a man uses to keep a grip on the connection. In The 
Home Place, Muncy discovers that worn objects are inhabited by 
the spirit of the in-dweller whose shells they are, to paraphrase 
Thoreau, and that they are therefore holy. Boyd carries throughout 
his life the talismanic pocket he tore from Ty Cobb’s pants. In the 
city novels, too, artifacts have somewhat the same mystical quality. 
In sustaining some kind of connection with the past or with some 
other thing of permanence through artifacts, a man feels he lives 
more meaningfully in the present; but the retention of such objects 
may nail him to the cross of his past. 

The unity of fictional elements in some of Morris’s more com- 
plex novels depends upon an organic structure for which time is 
the generative principle. Captivity in the past, which often causes 
nostalgia to develop into nausea, is a major aspect of the subject 
of time; captive in someone else’s past, many of his characters are 
unable to function, although several realize that they must bolt 
from a past or a present that is phony. In the later books, Morris 
emphasizes the importance of seizing the immediate present in 
highly concentrated moments of love, audacity, or imagination in 
the hero-witness relationship. In a world of transience, one way 
to achieve a sense of permanence is to reconstruct, as well as resur- 
rect, the past in memory and imagination; the process of remember- 
ing structures several of his novels. Morris’s constant effort to 
arrange the pieces in the puzzle of his life has resulted in repetitions 
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and variations among the novels, for he processes his raw material 
in fragments and moments which reflect his whole vision. The 
reappearance of whole passages verbatim, of characters, events, and 
msemories in other novels is a rich and positive thing, creating what 
I call the common memory store of the main characters. 

“The spirit of the frontier is the spirit of beginning again,” says 
Lucy Hazard, “of building anew, of creating a reality after the 
pattern of one’s dreams.”*® The forest dweller, with audacity and 
improvisation, transformed the Great Plains and they transformed 
him; he transformed the Myth of the Great American Desert into 
the Myth of the Garden of the World, by a blend of fact and fic- 
tion, getting now what Morris calls the ““Dust-bowl Garden,” a 
resurrection of the land that wilted in the Thirties. According to 
Webb, six forces, each shaping heroes followed by witnesses, trans- 
formed the Great Plains wilderness into the world’s granary: the 
trails, the railroads, barbed wire, the harvesting machine, the wind- 
mill, and the sixshooter. In Morris’s novels, all of these figure as 
raw material and as symbolic elements. 


The mystical process of the resurrection and transformation of 
the hero in the witness has a basis in the life of Morris, whose 
mother diced “‘so that he might live.” The hero’s effect on his wit- 
nesses may be likened to the effect upon the pioneers of the rebirth 
of primitive conditions on succeeding frontiers, which Turner 
believed furnished “the forces dominating American character.” 
When Dudley burns out, he is resurrected in the Kid, and when 
Agee dies, Gussie takes over. The land dies but lives on in Muncy; 
the land dying as hero gives birth to mystic works of love in Brady. 
The frontier hero dies but is kept alive in the Eastern females, 
Mrs. Ormsby and Mrs. Porter, and in the Greek. Lawrence lives 
on in the art of Foley and other witnesses. Scanion’s trailblazer 
father lives on in Scanlon, who dies but is resurrected in little 
Gordon, just as Boyd, spiritually dead, is resurrected. This process 
can be negative, for Billy the Kid seems to have been resurrected 
in Munger, the mass killer in Ceremony in Lone Tree. 

Transformation, one of the major effects of the hero-witness 
relationship, is a compassionate, imaginative process in which fact 
and fiction blend. Just as men transformed the wilderness, Morris's 
heroes transform their witnesses; and just as the historic transform- 
ation is physically and spiritually incomplete, Morris's heroes never 
quite succeed, although the witnesses always hope they will. But 
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both hero and witness, such as Boyd and McKee, are slowly waking 
up to the fact that the hero is dead, that the present reality, offer- 
ing only what we can know, with no glorious promises, is all we 
have to work with. 

Man on the arid plains may have achieved intuitively a kind 
of existential knowledge. Where he confronts nature stripped to 
essentials and is forced to live on essentials alone, man, reduced to 
what he is, standing on the frontiers within, which are often as 
empty as a private Hiroshima, must face sooner or later the im- 
perfections of his dreams, and end either in suicide or stoic endur- 
ance—the Kierkegaardian gambit. Destructive and creative, rather 
than ethical, forces are loose in Morris’s world. He does not seem 
to cast blame. How does one blame a cyclone or a dust storm, or 
the land for being flat and obdurate? He observes effects in a quiet 
way that suggests Camus’ notion of the absurd. It is appropriate 
for a god to roll a huge rock up a mountain and for a man to roll 
grains of sand around on his tongue. The land exists and does its 
work on Will Brady, who ends in the canal, largely because he 
began on the prairie. Why live in such a place at all? Maybe just 
because it is there. 

The Great Plains demanded new techniques if their raw mate- 
rial was to be mastered. And Morris has dealt with the task of 
transforming the raw material of the world he has observed: 


. it seems to be the nature of man to transform—himself, if 
possible, and then the world around him-—and the technique of 


this transformation is what we call art... . both talent and 
imagination are of little value without conception. (Territory, 
229) 
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The Novels of Wright Morris: 


An Escape from Nostalgia 


ARTHUR E. WATERMAN 


In an interview that appeared in Accent in the Winter 1959 
issue, Wright Morris talked about the theme which unifies and 
gives direction to all his novels: 


Nostalgia, the past, which I first had to rediscover as a matter 
of personal self-discovery, can be traced in the novels, I think. 
First the infatuation with the past, a conviction that the past was 
real and desirable, and should be the way life is. Then a some- 
what scrutinous and skeptical attitude toward the past. Then a 
serious questioning of the past. After which the present begins 
to come into the picture. .. . In a way my books show a develop- 
ment of an escape from nostalgia. (45) 


Like Morris himself, his characters have to rediscover the past, 
seeking both “the durable dreams of American life” and the sig- 
nificance of their own youthful experiences, if they are to grow 
and achieve self-knowledge. The degree of self-awareness they 
attain depends not only upon their own capacities but also upon 
Morris’s “escape from nostalgia.” As he examines, re-examines, 
and probes the past, Morris also seeks the means to reveal it. 
He discovers a number of symbols that recur throughout his 
novels; he experiments with several techniques, discarding some, 
developing others, until he finally finds a form that both contains 
and expands his theme. Thus the growth of the artist parallels 
the growth of the man. It is in this insistent and progressive 
examination of the role of the past in American experience, plus 
the development of a creative method for rendering this theme, 
that the importance of Wright Morris can be found.! 
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REDISCOVERY 


Morris's first five books take us, or him, home again. Born in 
1910 in Central City, Nebraska, he spent his childhood along the 
Platte River Valley west of Central City. Like so many Midwest- 
erners of the early 1900's, Morris fled from the old-fashioned, 
timeless small town and went to Chicago to live during the 
Twenties. At this time he made a “number of madcap odysseys” 
across America, one of which served as material for his first novel, 
My Uncle Dudley. After he was graduated from Pomona College, 
he went to Paris during the Thirties and then settled in Penn- 
sylvania. This pattern of early flight and permanent exile from 
the Midwestern birthplace is surprisingly consistent in the lives of 
many major and minor literary figures of our time. Ernest 
Hemingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Willa Cather (born in Virginia, 
but raised in Nebraska), Floyd Dell, George Cram Cook, Susan 
Glaspell, Glenway Westcott, all left in haste, but returned home 
again and again imaginatively in their art. There is something 
about the plains that haunts the imagination, and it is this some- 
thing that Morris tries to rediscover. 


Neither of Morris's first two books does much with the 
theme of the past, but in each he does treat ideas and try out 
techniques that he develops in later works. My Uncle Dudley 
(1942) is a romantic tale of a cross-country auto trip the 
narrator, a young boy, takes with his Uncle Dudley. By spitting 
in a policeman’s eye, Uncle Dudley dramatizes the audacity 
sometimes necessary to keep individual freedom. Audacity is 
a major concern of Morris's first novel and of his most recent 
novel, and Uncle Dudley, in one shape or another, shows up in 
several novels. The Man Who Was There (1945) also introduces 
a theme which Morris treats several times: the effect a dead hero 
has on the lives of those who knew him. In this novel, Agee Ward, 
who has been killed in action, survives in the things he owned 
and in the memories of people he knew. What is real is not 
always what is before us but sometimes what we have to discover 
through memory. 

The Man Who Was There defines Ward's character through 


his possessions, as if material objects could assume the personality 
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of their owner. In The Inhabitants (1946) Morris uses photographs 
to direct our eyes to the symbolic reality that lies below the 
surface. We can discover the character of the inhabitants by 
examining the pictures of the land and the places where they 
live—houses, churches, barns rising starkly from the land—simple 
things that achieve permanence when caught by the camera. In 
the prose part of the book the inhabitants tell the story behind 
the pictures, but often the text is vague and loses its connection 
with the photographs. Morris implies that this two-fold approach 
was unsuccessful when he says facetiously: “the rather curious 
but crippling fact [was} that I found that those who read did 
not like the photographs, and those who looked did not like to 
read.’ (Interview, Accent, 38) 

This combination of photography and fiction is much more 
successful in The Home Place (1948) because the two are more 
closely integrated. The novel traces the rediscovery of the past; 
in fact it is hard not to think that Clyde Muncy is the author 
himself. The photographs support this suspicion as they lend 
reality to the fictive text: there is such a place as Lone Tree, 
such a man as Grandpa Muncy; we see them and believe they 
have an existence outside the book. Also the pictures universalize 
and deepen Clyde Muncy’s gradual awakening to the meaning 
of the home place: 


For thirty years I’ve had a clear idea what the home place lacked, 
and why the old man pained me, but I've never really known 
what they had. I know now. But I haven't the word for it. The 
word beauty is not a Protestant thing. It doesn’t describe what 
there is about an old man’s shoes. . . . [On the opposite page 
there is a photograph of an old weatherbeaten pair of clod- 
hoppers.} That kind of holiness, I'd say abstinence, frugality, 
and independence—the home-grown, made-on-the-farm trinity. 
(141) 


The style of this novel, like the photographs, has an austerity 
which brings out the real feelings simple things can arouse. Morris 
once said, “certain artifacts have a functional and classic purity. 
The windmill, the single plow, the grain elevator, the receding 
horizon, are both signs and symbols at the same time.” (Twentieth 
Century Authors, 1955 ed., 692). The Home Place has its own 
functional beauty, as photography and prose combine to recapture 
the strength and beauty of the agrarian world. 
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Clyde Muncy’s Eastern wife, however, mocks his sentimental 
commitment to the home place. Their running debate dramatizes 
the tension arising from the clash between the stable past and the 
ever-changing present,? between, for example, Grandpa Muncy 
and his city-bred grandchildren. Moreover, through Peggy Muncy’s 
qualification of her husband's attitude, we can see that Morris is 
beginning to test his own commitment to the past by counter- 
pointing it with the skepticism of an outsider. But the pull of the 
past is too strong; by the end of the novel, even Peggy Muncy 
accepts the home place. 


The past is more severely tested in The World in the Attic 
(1949). The Muncy family visits Clyde’s boyhood pal, Bud 
Hibbard, but soon Muncy, Morris and the reader realize that the 
past has failed. Yesterday's playmate is now a rather pathetic 
adult; the mysterious woods behind the house are a patchy swamp; 
and Miss Caddy, whose presence was enough to attract every 
male in the county and whose appearance gave excitement and 
romance to the most mundane moment, is dead. The world in the 
attic is upstairs, the life we live is down. Clyde climbs up to the 
past but finds a dark room lit only by the brightness of memory. 
When they leave town, Clyde says: 


The folly of it. They were witless. And now they were dead. 
In the morning the Dead Wagon would come and for the first 
and last time put an end to the witlessness of all these years. They 
were dead. It was time to bury them. (188) 


You can’t go home again. At least not for long. In these first 
novels Morris rediscovers, then purges himself of the home place. 
He has not yet understood the past, only seen it more clearly. Nor 
is he sure of his method: he tries photographic texts, different 
points of view, and two different styles. At times his prose is 


stark and clipped, like the plains and the people who live there: 
“That's Mitch?” I said. 


“Just died—” he turned on the chair and pointed at the wall, 
between the window and the table. “Died right over there, just 
south of Sioux City. Eighty-one.” 

“Eighty-one. He was set in his ways—till he took to travelin’?” 
(The Home Place, 156) 








In other places the style is impressionistic as Morris tries to 


express deep down feelings. Here, for example, a blind man 
speaks: 


My cane has the carved head of a dog, smooth hollow sockets 
are his eyes. Walking, I keep my fingers there. I can feel him 
check me at a rise and lead me where objects fall away. Space 
is a thing we lean upon. (The Inhabitants) 


You can’t go home again, but sometimes you have to go back 
before you can go ahead. 


II 


THE PRISON OF THE PAST 


Clyde Muncy goes home to visit; whatever is there he finds 
by returning to it, holding it dear, judging it meaningful because 
he has a way out. The Midwestern past is only a part of his life. 
His wife, children, the East, and his art (he is a writer—a Creative 
Native) are alternatives always there. To put it another way, 
Muncy has love—there is no question of the affection beneath the 
Muncys’ banter—and art. He has the means to transform the past 
into something else. But what about those who are not visitors but 
inhabitants, those who have neither love nor art and are imprisoned 
in the past, those who have somehow to unlatch the attic door 
and enter the living present? Or what about those like Pegg 
Muncy who come from places where there is no stable tradition, 
who have to adopt a past or live without one, to exist like a 
water-bug skimming the surface, nervously darting to and fro on 
the thin edge of the present, without ever sensing the rich green 
depths below? 

We can look at Warren K, Ormsby of Bel Air, Pennsylvania, 
in the novel Man and Boy (1951), or at his wife, who recognizes 
no past, but functions efficiently in the present. She is a terrible, 
pathetic woman, who has refused to give her son the sense of 
family tradition and the security of love which he so desperately 
wanted. More than anyone, she is responsible for his death in 
the war; indeed, Morris implies that women like Mrs. Ormsby 
allow wars to happen and survive best in them. Mr. Ormsby 
also failed his son in that he could never express his feelings, never 
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admit that the two were bound together by Mrs. Ormsby’s 
tyranny. At least Mr. Ormsby has the solace of memory which 
lets him escape the present through the past. On the day when 
Mrs. Ormsby is to christen a destroyer named for their son, 
Mr. Ormsby remembers, his wife acts. As the day progresses, 
however, Mr. Ormsby begins to function, and as they near the 
Navy Yard the memories of one son lead him to another. He 
meets private Lipido [libido?} with whom he establishes a mean- 
ingful connection—man-to-man—while his wife turns the tribute 
to memory—the christening—into a personal triumph over the 
Navy. She conquers both past and present by ignoring them, but 
by ignoring them she is cut off from the wellsprings of life: 
love, mercy, hope. 

The style of Man and Boy conveys the disjointed, nervous lives 
of the Ormsbys through short, choppy sentences with many 
interrupting clauses and phrases: 


Tn the windew corner she paused to watch Mr. Ormsby, a garden 


fork in his hand, crawl through the rhododendron at the back 
side of the garage. He wore his rubber raincoat, and the flap 
concealed something. . . . She was in the bedroom, at the back 
of the closet, seated among the toenail clippings, when she heard 


him skid on the papers near the stove. He fell, then he got up 
and opened the door. (40) 


To convey the effect which memory—or the lack of it—has on 
the present lives of. his characters, Morris centers each chapter on 
one person. Sometimes, through stream-of-consciousness, we hear 
that person’s inner thoughts; at other times we watch him in 
action. Thus Morris can shift from past to present, memory to 
action, while his narrative line moves ahead. These chapter- 
narrators become one of Morris’s major technical devices. (In 
later novels he is able to give each its own appropriate style and 
fit them into an intricate structural design.) 


Morris's next novel, The Works of Love (1952), tells the 
tragedy of Will Brady who, like Mrs. Ormsby, is cut off from 
love. Mrs. Ormsby skims the present; Will Brady is trapped in 
the past. Wayne Booth says of him, “Brady's salvation through 
love, through his realization of a common bond with all other 
helpless, hopeless men, is simply the extreme form of what one 
finds throughout the novels: in love thus broadly conceived, one 
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discovers reality.” But Will Brady is saved only in death; his 
life is one long tragedy. Two terrible faults keep him from love: 
he is locked in the prison of the past, unable to function in the 
modern world, and he fails to make any meaningful “connection” 
with another person. Hungry for love, equipped only with vestiges 
from yesterday, dreaming of tomorrow, Brady becomes a 
grotesque, courting a vulgar flapper of 1920 in the mannered 
style of the 1880's. 


The poignant letter Brady writes but never mails to his adopted 
son seems to hold a deep significance for Morris, for he quotes 
it in The Inhabitants, The Works of Love, and Ceremony in Lone 
Tree, where Brady’s son recalls his father’s words, so full of 
promise and despair: 


Dear Son: 


Have moved. Have nice little place of our own now, two-plate 
gas. Warm sun in the windows every morning, nice view of park. 
Plan to get new console radio soon now, let you pick it out. 
Plan to pick up car so we can drive out in country, get out in 
air. Turning over in my mind plan to send you to Harvard, send 
you to Yale. Saw robin in yard this morning. Saw him catch 
worm. (135-136) 


This letter shows us the persistence and the impossibility of the 
dream Will Brady substitutes for life. Brady has nothing, is 
nobody, but he clings to the fiction of his love and responsibility 
for his foster-child, at the same time that he is unable to express 
himself except through an unsent pseudo-telegram, He distorts 
both past and future in order to escape the present. His suicide 
in Lake Michigan is his last desperate attempt to discover love, to 
make the dream of yesterday and the promise of tomorrow come 
true. 

Dedicated to Sherwood Anderson, this novel suffers from an 
Anderson-like vagueness, plus a tendency to fall back on rhetoric 
instead of action. The Works of Love is the most conspicuous 
failure in Morris’s work—Wayne Booth would disagree, I am sure 
and shows us that Morris works best within sharply defined 
limits. This novel is what reviewers label an “omnibus” work, for 
it depicts three generations and in space, time and range of 
characters covers a huge canvas. Only The Huge Season has as 
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large a scope, but by the time he wrote it Morris had learned 
to use a number of controlling devices to prevent the sprawling 
effect in The Works of Love. 

“The Deep Sleep {1953}, Morris told Bleufarb, “which pre- 
sumably concerns life and death in suburban Philadelphia, is very 
instructive and casts some light on all my books.” (Interview, 
Accent, 36) The novel is a kind of casebook for all Morris's 
work, reflecting much of what he has done, as well as antici- 
pating what is to come. We find a wonderfully funny debate 
between the artist Webb and his wife Katherine, whose father, 
Judge Porter, has just died. The Judge’s widow is another Mrs. 
Ormsby, skimming the surface, getting by without getting involved. 
We have Parsons, a minor Will Brady, who has failed to find love, 
and we have a marvelous Grandmother who is the voice of the 
past. Influencing all of them is Judge Porter, a fact, an experience 
each narrator must see himself through, like the bullring in The 
Field of Vision. 

For the first time Morris is in firm control of his technique, 
so that he is able to create a different style for each chapter- 
narrator, weaving a complex web of chapters around the central 
experience of Judge Porter’s death. Each chapter qualifies and 
advances the others, and the meaning of the novel comes through 
our understanding of the way in which the Judge’s life affected 
those around him. For Parsons, the Judge is a brother-father, for 
Mrs. Porter he is a male to be dominated and used, for his 
son-in-law he gradually emerges as a happy victim of the women 
in his life, and so on: each character sees the others and himself 
in the focus of the Judge. 

Furthermore, in The Deep Sleep Morris is able to develop the 
simplest—one almost says the most limited—theme into an 
amalgam of American experience. Many reviewers commented on 
the unique American qualities of the novel and the deceptively 
simple way Morris presents them. The Porter house, for example, 
represents something larger and more complex than just a house: 
“It was the house, the house itself, set in its miniature suburban 
forest, that brought the conflicing forces together and gave them 
shape.” (7) Like the house, Judge Porter represents something 
larger; his story is an American tragedy with which the reader, 
as well as the narrators, must come to terms. 


In a review of The Works of Love (Nation, June 14, 1952, 
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587) Harvey Swados wrote that Morris was “unrivaled as an 
interpreter of those tangents of the American scene where the 
funny and pathetic collide.” This collision between humor and 
pathos lends a distinctive and delightful tone to The Deep Sleep 
and the novels which follow. The Grandmother, for example, is 
a stubborn, crotchety, willful old tyrant, whom we cannot help 
admiring and disliking at the same time. When Parsons reads to 
her from the small-town newspaper, we see both her terribly 
limited vision of life and the very funny aspects of that vision. 
This is not irony; these people are not that sophisticated. It is 
more like burlesque, but a burlesque of serious matters. 


These three novels attempt to find some workable approach 
to the present, some way out of the past. But the past imprisons 
and keeps Will Brady, Mr. Ormsby, and Parsons from the fulfill- 
ment they seek. In this sense these are tragic novels. We can see 
that Morris is working towards some concept that will merge 
past and present, that will avoid the double tragedy of Mrs. 
Ormsby, who has no usable past, and her husband, who has no 
living present. Also, as he has been defining the meaning and 
limitations of the past, Morris has been developing his art, 
especially his technique of several narrators who speak with their 
separate voices while they come to grips with a central symbol 
and gradually achieve self-knowledge. 

Furthermore, in these novels we discover that Morris’s work 
has a quality of stasis about it—what Alfred Kazin calls “stillness” 
in Faulkner—that enables his prose to capture a moment and 
give it the permanence he once caught with the camera. Often 
these moments come about from the action of memory on simple 
things. Mr. Ormsby and Webb reflect about life as they sit on 
the cellar toilet; and Will Brady, candling eggs at night, recap- 
tures the past through the shadowed embryo. These moments lift 
Morris's work to a high level of art. He is able to show us the 
permanence of values—love, memory, imagination—which underlie 
the mundane reality we all face. We can see how deeply he is 
moved by the tragedies engendered by a loss of these values— 
Will Brady without love, Mrs. Ormsby without memory—and 
how movingly he can present someone's realization of them, Here, 
for example, the artist Webb senses an eternal relationship which 
helps him understand and eventually forgive the family of Judge 
Porter: 
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He turned to look at the woman and child again. Hot and humid 
as it was, the boy had straddled one of his mother’s legs. Her 
arm, drawing him toward her, circled his waist . . . her eyes 
clung to his lips, peered into his mouth, studied first one side, 
then the other, and passed like a damp, lightly soaped rag over 
all of it. They were, it seemed to Webb, not two people at all 
but one joined person, and the child was a mirror in which the 
mother saw herself. . . . Through the clasped hands a current 
seemed to pass, the same force that drew the salmon up the river, 
leaping, and drove the lemmings on their suicidal movement to 
the sea. Thy will be done, Webb said aloud, on earth as it is in 
heaven. (182-183) 


By the time he had finished The Deep Sleep, Morris had 
developed his artistic range and method. He had come to terms 
with the prison of the past; he had rejected the world in the attic. 
He was ready for the living present. 


Il 


THE LIVING PRESENT 


It is difficult at first to understand the word “present” as 
Morris uses it. In Man and Boy the present alone is not enough; 
in The Works of Love the past can keep one from the present. 
Somehow past and present must be combined into what Morris calls 
“the prehistoric present,” what D, H. Lawrence terms “the living 
present.”° He feels that the present is “not a pious submission to 
and maintenance of the status quo, but an act of renewal that 
involves this destructive element.” The living present both achieves 
the past and destroys it, transforms it into something vital, imag- 
inative, and permanent. Neither past nor present alone is enough; 
both must be transformed by the heroic act, by love, by the cre- 
ative imagination—as Wayne Booth defines them—into a con- 
tinuum of change and permanence. The major novels of Wright 
Morris—The Huge Season (1954), The Field of Vision (1956), 
and Ceremony in Lone Tree (1960)—render this transformation.® 

Peter Foley, the central narrator of The Huge Season, is a 
captive of the past, trapped by his memory of a college roommate 
named Lawrence. Gradually, however, as Foley recreates the past 
and acts in the present, in alternating chapters, he frees himself 








from his captivity. He realizes that the past can serve only as a 
basis for the present, an introduction, not a dead end. 

Lawrence was a hcro of the Twenties, one who insisted on 
self-perfection regardless of cost. At first Foley worshipped Law- 
rence because he had the instinctive grace and unconscious audacity 
of a hero. But when Foley discovered that Lawrence had become 
a tennis star in spite of a crippled hand, he realized that Lawrence 
was deliberately courting defeat in order to achieve the impossible. 
Inevitably, Lawrence failed to become the perfect hero, so he 
depended more and more upon those around him, especially Foley, 
to maintain the illusion that he was perfect as well as to protect 
him from the consequences of failure. A saint in his day, a fit 
model for the huge season, he could not survive his own human 
limitations. His death was an inglorious suicide. As Lou Baker 
said, Lawrence finally became a captive of himself. 

All the people around Lawrence, except Lundgren, who hated 
him, and Foley, who escapes, fail to live in any meaningful way 
after his death. Dickie Livingston never grows up but remains a 
man-child playing with guns and sport cars, Lou Baker, the raw 
material with “a ring of gold in an age of brass,’ still chases the 
rainbow of the Twenties and is smothered in the present “age of 
bullshit.” Proctor, who tried to be another Lawrence, is only a 
cheaper copy, an unreasonable facsimile, more charlatan than hero. 
And Foley? He too has failed to sustain the great moment of the 
huge season. Still trapped by the image of the heroic gesture, 
he decides to become a conscientious objector and take a defiant 
stand against the present. But he is rejected by the medics before 
he can declare his own objections. As the shock of his failure to 
complete any decisive action hits him, Foley experiences one of 
those moments of stasis, and the present breaks the shell of the past: 


Through the windows that opened over the street, and through 
which they were observed until the novelty passed, the common- 
place noises of the everyday world blew in and out. The state 
of the world, the bailgame at Shibe Park, organ music for eating, 
band music for dancing, string music for relaxing, soft music for 
listening, with the background music of the pianola in the penny 
arcade. Life went on. Nothing scemed to have stopped. Wolf 
calls, police calls, fire calls, commercials, the crack of the rifles 
in the shooting gallery, the click of the balls, the ringing of the 
bells in the pinball machines. . . . Business as usual, as aimless 


and as pointed, and what had seemed so depressing to Foley in 
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the morning, the shapeless, extravagant waste of living, looked 
almost beautiful to him in the afternoon. (294-295) 


Foley frees himself from his captivity by accepting the ambiv- 
alence of Lawrence's legacy, by realizing that his memories must 
be transformed into his own needs in the present: 


How explain that Lawrence, in whom the sun rose, and Proctor, 
in whom it set, were now alive in Foley, a man scarcely alive 
himself. Peter Foley, with no powers to speak of, had picked up 
the charge that such powers gave off ... . but they were there, 
captive in Peter Foley—once a captive himself. (306) 


Foley’s salvation comes because he is able imaginatively to 
recreate the past, transforming it into the living present. The 
concept of transformation becomes the dominant theme of ‘The 
Field of Vision (1956) which examines not only the causes for 
but also the effects of transformation on a group of Midwestern 
tourists at a Mexican bullfight. This is Morris's finest novel 
because his own art transforms idea into reality, investing abstrac- 
tions with the breath of life by fusing style, structure, and theme 
into one artistic whole. 

Transformation is man’s ability to discover his own nature. 
“Each accordink to hiss nachur,” says Dr. Lehmann, who inter- 
prets, in broken English, the meaning of the bullfight. In order to 
transform, every man must descend into the inferno of self- 
knowledge, face the hell of his own life, and free himself from 
the prison of the past. Thus he can overcome temporal experience 

the raw facts of life—and through creative imagination, art, 
love, and heroic action, can give permanence to all experience. 

Each chapter of The Field of Vision contains the thoughts and 
actions of one of the narrators as he watches the bullfight. The 
sequence of narrators—MecKee, Mrs. McKee, Scanlon, Boyd, and 
Lehmann—is repeated four times, then the fifth cycle omits 
Scanlon and Lehmann. The progression from McKee to Lehmann 
is a movement from the person least able to transform to the one 
who speaks for a complete transformation, just as the four bulls 
being fought in the ring below progressively move closer to the 
transforming power of art and heroic action. After the fourth 
bull, when “that power had reached its highest pitch,” Boyd 
transforms McKee’s grandson from a _ reasonable facsimile of 
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McKee into an heroic image of Davy Crockett, and in so doing 
Boyd begins to transform himself—*‘touch bottom and push off.” 

Thus each narrator is affected by the artistic moments—some- 
times futile, sometimes heroic—occurring in the bullring, and 
gradually as memory and action come together in a moment of 
truth, he is forced to face himself. McKee is stable, unimaginative, 
a latter-day Babbitt who senses the tension around him but cannot 
figure it out.’ His most significant moment came when he visited 
Texas as a boy and killed a hog. This act of violence severed 
McKee’s connection with nature and is the antithesis of the bull- 
fight, where beast and man join to transform the brute struggle 
into art. When the moment of truth comes with the fourth bull, 
McKee is wandering around the outside of the Plaza, unaware of 
the transformation going on inside. 

Years before, Mrs. McKee had had a moment which might 
have led to love and fulfillment. Boyd kissed her, and that night 
she dreamed he came to her in a dream so real the bed collapsed. 
But she married safe, stolid McKee and hid from feeling, Now 
she is the deep-freeze, iced in her own custom-made hell. On the 
other hand, her father, Scanlon, has been to hell. At least he has 
recreated in his imagination his father’s experience on a wagon 
train. But Scanlon’s one transformation stopped time; his change 
was to become changeless. He has touched bottom but cannot 
push off. 

Boyd has been trying to be a hero all his life. As a child he 
was expected to live up to the image of another boy his mother 
admired; ever since, he has been trying to find himself. When he 
sails the grandson’s coonskin cap into the ring, Boyd breaks with 
his dependence on the past. Now he is ready for the living 
present, which he is to find in Ceremony in Lone Tree. Lehmann 
is the last narrator because he speaks for and about Paula Kahler, 
who has been completely transformed. Once a man, now a woman, 
once a helpless human, now a silent saint, Paula is the most 
startling example of transformation imaginable. As he remembers 
the events that led him to Paula, Lehmann states the major 
concerns of the novel: the necessity for each man to maintain his 
connections with every living thing, the crucial need for and awful 
power of transformation, and the regenerative force of the living 
presenit. 

Two of the most frequent complaints about The Field of 
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Vision are that the many chapters are repetitious and that the 
style is fragmentary. If the particular events that affect one 
narrator are repeated in the memories of another, it is because 
they are significant, each event in its own way for each narrator; 
and in recognizing this significance—the kiss Boyd gives Lois 
Scanlon while McKee looks on, for example—we begin to under- 
stand the meaning of the novel. The style is as precise as the 
structure. Following the technique he used in The Deep Sleep, 
Morris creates a different style for each narrator and renders his 
theme in his form. Each narrator recalls the past as it was, imag: 
inatively recreates the past, and, at the same time, witnesses and 
is influenced by the present action of the bullfight. The two, 
memory of the past and action of the present, play upon each 
other in an intricate and wonderful web of human beings realizing 
their humanity. 


As we would expect, McKee’s style is the least vivid. He sees 
things flatly, so he is the best expositor, taking us to the field 
of creative imagination in the first chapter and out again in the 
last, but unable to trespass there himself. Scanlon’s style is the 
most exciting—a brilliant evocation of crossing the plains by 
covered wagon. By transforming his father’s past into his own, 
Scanlon performs the creative act. Boyd's style is the most difficult 
because he thinks in fragmentary sentences. In the act of trans- 
forming, he is neither stopped by the past, as Scanlon is, nor 
checked by the fear of the future, as Mrs. McKee is: he is in the 
living present. The fragmentary style shows that he is continually 
breaking free from the dead-end behind him and the unrealized 
dream ahead. 


In fact, Boyd’s transformation continues in the next novel 
about the characters of The Field of Vision and brings him up to 
date, so to speak, as he enters the present through the past. 
Ceremony in Lone Tree (1960) gathers the Scanlon clan at Lone 
Tree to celebrate Scanlon’s ninetieth birthday. Several events occur 
before the ceremony to give it deeper meaning. Two boys commit 
murders, one because he “got tired of being pushed around,” and 
the other because he “wanted to be somebody.” In addition, Boyd, 
on his way from Mexico to Lone Tree, stops in Nevada and is 
asked by the motel owner if he wants to “wake before the bomb” 
—before an atomic bomb test. Boyd wonders if it is worth waking 
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before the bomb, before one gets tired of being pushed around 
and tries to be somebody. 

However, Boyd recognizes the necessity for living in the 
present. When McKee says, “Boyd, I hope you didn’t come back 
just to stir up old feelings,” Boyd answers: 


Or is it new ones. McKee? Not the past but the present. In the 
good old days we both had feelings. How is it now? On good 
authority I have it that you and Mrs. McKee couldn’t be happier. 
You couldn't be, sc you haven't been, happier. What scares you 
pissless is not the fear of death, but the fear of exposure. The 
open fly of your feelings. You know why? You might not have 
any. What can one do? (181) 


What one can do, Boyd learns, is have audacity, have feelings, 
and have, in D. H. Lawrence’s words, “a language for the 
feelings.” Boyd’s daughter, as he calls the girl he picked up 
en route, is the present: a wise-cracking baby-doll right out of 
the juke box, who has a language for the feelings: 


“Big Daddy,” she called, reading the labels, ““what sort of music 
you like?” Before he answered she said, “Don’t bother. Sweet 
Jesus, I can hear it. One of those great old tunes you used to sing 
in college. One of those friggin classics that went along with the 
good old cars, and the good old lays. I don’t dig that jazz.” (36) 


This child of the present slams head-on into the ceremonious past, 
but she learns from it by asking Boyd endless questions and, in 
her own way, partaking of the ceremony in Lone Tree. 

The structure of this novel is very close to that of The Field 
of Vision. We find nine narrators who weave memory and action 
around Lone Tree, the symbol of a dream which is illusive, hope 
less, yet necessary: “Lone Tree, like the Spirit of St. Louis, was 
up there in the wild blue yonder, the cuckoo-land between the 
end of your dreams, and wherever you are from.” (230) Lone 
Tree looks East and West, ahead and behind, stirring the memory 
of each narrator, arousing him to seek his own nature and to 
express his own feelings. Big, awkward, stuttering Calvin, for 
example, cannot express himself until Etoile shows him how.. As 
the ceremony progresses each narrator is moved to see his own 
life more clearly and, at last, to do something. Mrs. McKee, secing 
the honeymoon wagon carrying Etoile and Calvin, a vision of 
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love she has never found, desperately attempts to let loose her 
feelings just once and fires a pistol into the evening: “If the 
only way to leave an impression was to do something crazy like 
Boyd, she would do it—and she would leave them with one they 
would never forget.” (267) 

The point of this novel and, I believe, of Morris's art in 
general is that in the past the American experience has necessi- 
tated the sublimation of feeling. If you lived in a sod hut like 
Will Brady's father, you had no time for love, heroism, or imag- 
inative creation. You ordered a bride by mail and picked up 
someone else’s abandoned child. So when the world turns, you 
find you are equipped only for a life gone by, and like Will 
Brady, you become a grotesque, or like his son you haunt the 
ceremony in Lone Tree, answering the past with a dead man’s 
voice. You keep a stiff upper lip and the fly of your feelings 
closed. The net result is a Lois Scanlon McKee, afraid, unwilling 
to fecl—the deep-freeze in a self-made hell. The past is a prison 
keeping us from the present, from life, from love. To transform, 
to be alive, to come down from the world in the attic, we must 
discover our own natures. This is not easy, To be somebody may 
mean doing something crazy. But it is worth the risk to wake 
before the bomb. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


FOOTNOTES 
Although his main emphasis is on The Territory Ahead, Frederic I. 
Carpenter briefly traces the theme of the past in Morris's fiction in 
“Wright Morris and the Territory Ahead” (College English, December 
1959). There are of course many dif 
mine. David Madden, however, feels that “the central, recurring 


theme in Morris’s works, around which all other themes revolve and 
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through which his vision is focussed, is the effect of the relationship 
between the hero and the witness.” (“The Hero and the Witness in 
Wright Morris’ Field of Vision,” Prairie Schooner, Fall 1960, 265). 
n spite of the many insights Professor Madden has about Morris, I 


cannet agree with his thesis, nor the way he traces it in Morris’s work. 
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his tension occurs often in Morris's fiction. Speaking on the jacket 
r 


of The Field of Vision, he said, “I have dealt with the imagination of 
the plains, where corn is sometimes grown, dust sometimes blows, but 
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the bumper crop is still fiction and romance. I have tried to suggest 
what a changing world does to the unchanging drives of this imagina- 
tion.” 

Most reviewers felt that Miss Caddy is the center of the novel and 
that her world in the attic is the focus. But Miss Caddy reminds us 
of the power the past once had; the real center is the Hibbard home 
which tries to reach some adjustment between past and present. 


“The Two Worlds in the Fiction of Wright Morris,” Sewanee 
Review, LXV (Summer 1957), 391. 


Morris has moved from a preference for Eliot’s sense of tradition, 
especially in The Quartets, to a preference for Lawrence's living 
present. In The Territory Ahead he says of Lawrence: “This is the 
voice of the present. It is the speech of a man alive. It is this voice 
which recommends his wayward genius to us. It is this man of whom 
we can say ... that he has a sun in his belly. The sun in the belly of 


Mr. Eliot is a mythic sun. It is a clinker to manipulate: the fire has 
gone out of it.” (227) 


I am leaving out Love Among the Cannibals (19577) because it is the 
only novel of Morris that is not, in some way or another, concerned 
with the past. It does, however, continue the theme of transformation 
from The Field of Vision, applying it to the ultra-present: the cliché- 
ridden world of Hollywood, where the problem of finding any real 
experience is so overwhelming that most people have to avoid it. 
Morris tells the story of the present in the language of the present, 
in the cheap tunes and ephemeral slang of the moment, yet in a style 
that transforms these clichés into the language of real experience. 
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The Craft of Vision 


ALAN TRACHTENBERG 


Again, the mind must think of itself, of the conditions of 
its existence (which are also conditions of growth), of the 
dangers menacing its virtues, its forces and its possessions, its 
liberty, its development, its depth. 


—PAuUL VALERY 


The American literary inheritance has not been a comfortable 
one for modern writers. Often a burden with its preponderance 
of metaphysical themes, its shadowy people, and its eccentric 
styles, the native tradition has amounted to a free and robust 
language, and nothing more. For Wright Morris, however, that 
tradition is a good deal more than a down-to-earth sentence style. 
Morris has tried to make his literary past usable by inventing 
new forms for the old themes of innocence and corruption. His 
craft is his response to tradition. In Morris’s view, expressed in 
The Territory Ahead, American literature has been dominated 
by the notion that the “raw material” of experience is more 
important than technique or the way in which that material is 
processed “for human consumption.” Even though writers like 
Whitman and Mark Twain achieved their best work through a 
first-rate technique, they always preferred the “facts” of actuality 
to the “mind” of technique. This split between mind and fact, 
Morris points out, is based on the American version of primi- 
tivism, the belief that nature is real and purifying while society 
is artificial and corrupting. Starting with Emerson and Thoreau, 
Americans have behaved as though nature has its own pristine 
order which society (the world of Huck Finn’s Aunt Sally) gets 
in the way of; reality, therefore, always lies somewhere else, 
where life is raw and unprocessed. Our culture has tended to 
place its hopes in “the territory ahead,” which, as Mark Twain 
demonstrates, lies behind us in the pastoral idyll of childhood. 
The most American trait of our literature, Morris believes, is a 
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lament for the loss of innocence and harmony, the “naturalness” 
of the past. Scratch beneath the hard-boiled and sophisticated 
disguises of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Faulkner, and you will 
find the Big Two-Hearted River, the green world in the eyes 
of Dutch sailors, and the freshly-cut clearing in the woods, 

For Wright Morris, the pastoral dream-lament has lost its 
integrity. Huck Finn has been copyrighted into a pastel dream 
by Norman Rockwell. The “raw material myth” has become a 
soft-focus vision, tinted with nostalgia which the writer, and 
every man, must resist. The antidote to the American Dream 
that selfhood lies waiting fully formed in a “territory ahead” is 
hard and clear vision. As a writer, Morris has made vision a 
dominant theme. The craft of vision, at the same time, is his 
technique. 

Morris's technique, I want to show, owes a great deal to the 
art of photography. Morris was a photographer before he became 
a novelist and, in an original way, remains a photographer in his 
novels. To call his works “photographic,” however, is misleading. 
He is not mainly a pictorialist, although physical description of a 
high order is a mark of his style. Rather, photography has given 
Morris a rich sense of the technical and symbolic possibilities of 
sight in fiction. Throughout his work we find references to 
photographs and pictures and to images of lenses and sight; see, 
for example, the opening sections of The Works of Love, The 
Deep Sleep, The Huge Season, and Ceremony in Lone Tree. Two 
of his most interesting books, in fact, join picture and text in 
imaginative ways. But the clearest evidence of a creative incorpo- 
ration of the lessons of one art form to the requirements of another 
is The Field of Vision, the National Book Award winner in 1957. 
In this novel, vision defines both theme and technique, and to 
understand their complexities we must first learn what vision in 
the photographic sense has meant to Wright Morris. 


Photography has been a significant educator of artists for 
almost a hundred years. Perhaps most obvious and somewhat over- 
emphasized has been its influence against naturalism in painting. 
“If the camera can see the real world better than I can,” we sup- 
pose Picasso to have thought, “then why should I compete?” But 
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the important movements in painting since impressionism have not 
been simply anti-photographic; they have been instead concerted 
efforts to represent more of the world than had been seen through 
traditional conventions. With Cézanne, sight itself became a new 
order of conception as well as perception, of mind as well as eye. In 
the movement toward a reconstruction of the visual field according 
to its hard-rock components, the camera was an important ally; 
it helped defeat the old conventions, not by capturing them, but by 
showing, scientifically and mechanically, their inadequacies. First 
of all, through its ability to record the world of appearances more 
accurately than the hand, the camera gave painters a useful instru- 
ment for studying the details of form. Then too, and more impor- 
tant, the camera showed that the process of vision itself is more 
complex, more analytical, than the academic conventions had 
allowed. It showed that the eye does not merely record, but that 
it creates. Vision begins in the head. 

For literature, the lessons were not as plain and dramatic. The 
wealth of detail in naturalistic and impressionistic prose is mis- 
takenly called photographic, on the assumption that the details 
reconstruct themselves in the reader’s mind to form a picture as 
accurate as a photograph. But this is a misuse of the adjective 
“photographic.” If photography is a process of creation as well as 
selection, then the finished print of a serious artist is an accurate 
record only of the maker’s vision, not of an honorific reality which 
awaits, fully composed, before the eye. The print, as Alfred 
Stieglizt more than anyone else convinced his fellow artists, is as 
much a contrived artifact, a created thing, as a cubist painting or a 
poet’s metaphor (Picasso, in fact, recognized that he and Stieglitz 
were working in the same spirit). Writers like Dos Passos in his 
“camera eye™ reveries and his montage technique, and Hart Crane 
in his visionary metaphors, are closer to a literary use of photog- 
raphy than naturalists like Farrell. But few writers so far have 
incorporated photography into their work with as much careful 
thought as Wright Morris. 

Curiously enough, Morris’s uses of photography are illuminated 
by his literary debt to Henry James, James is for Morris the only 
American writer who remained undamaged by the “raw material 
myth.” If Norman Rockwell is the technician of latter-day pas- 
toralism, creating the sweet illusion that our culture still has its 
young innocence, then Henry James, the “restless analyst” of The 








American Scene, is the technician with an alternative. James was 
the sole American writer able to face the present moment without 
“the consolations of the past, without recourse to the endless vistas 
of optimism.” Morris simplifies James a good deal to make him 
useful, and what he admires, it seems to me, is less a philosophical 
outlook (James indeed had his own consolations) and more the 
craft which James founds on the “faculty of attention.” This 
faculty for James is the ability to confront our immediate experi- 
ence, in art or life, with all our capacities intact; attention is the 
way we make our experiences vibrant with meaning. This is the 
faculty which made James such a keen observer and which is 
displayed nowhere with more acumen and poise than in The 
American Scene. From that book of unparalleled insight into 
American manners and scenes, Morris has taken this passage as a 
classic formulation of the Jamesian point of view he wishes to 
adopt: 


To be at all critically, or as we have been fond of calling it, 
analytically minded—over and beyond an inherent love of the 
many-colored picture of things—is to be subject to the super- 
stition that objects and places, coherently grouped, disposed for 
human use and addressed to it, must have a sense of their own, 
a mystic meaning proper to themselves to give out: to give out, 
that is, to the participant at once so interested and so detached 
as to be moved to a report of the matter. (New York, 1907, 263) 


Here James describes a point of view toward “objects and places” 
which anyone familiar with the art of photography will recog- 
nize. Here is a point of view—an esthetic—we find in the 
memorable prints of Stieglitz, Paul Strand, Edward Weston, 
Walker Evans, and Morris as well. The “straight photography” of 
these artists is based precisely on James’ “superstition” that, first of 
all, the objects which occur in the field of vision contain their own 





life, their own “sense,” which has only to be seen to be known; 
second, that the camera is an excellent instrument for seeing in this 
sense of knowing (which makes the act of sight an act of participa- 
tion); and third, that through the camera, what is seen can be kept 
at enough distance from the personality of the seer, to permit a 
“report of the matter.” In photography, the enforced objectivity 
makes possible the passionate subjectivity of vision we feel in the 
prints of masters. The artist in photography gives us not copies of 
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a real world, but the world as it is seen by the artist; the seeing 
makes the world real. In the hands of a “restless analyst,” the 
camera transforms the idle sensations of sight into the “mystic 
meaning” of vision. The effect that one gets from the pictures of, 
say, Walker Evans (who collaborated with James Agee in Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men) is a sudden arrestment of time, a jolting 
of the mind into a state of attention. He forces us to look and to 
see as we have never done before, and what he shows us in the 
faces and textures of his rural and city scenes is a““mystic meaning” 
almost too much to bear. Does any man have the right to look so 
closely? We ask this, not because privacy has been invaded (it has 
not; his portraits are posed, not “candid”), but because our own 
flabbiness of vision has been provoked and challenged. We are 
forced to experience a report of things with a sense of their own. 
Evans's pictures, and Morris's, are not invitations; they are 
imperatives. 

In what was, I suspect, an effort to discover what lessons his 
photography had for his fiction, Wright Morris produced two 
unique books about fifteen years ago. The Inhabitants (1946) and 
The Home Place (1948) combine, cach in its own way, words and 
pictures. These books are based on the photographic outlook toward 
the world which I have just described. In neither book are the pic- 
tures illustrations of the text, although they appear to be so in The 
Home Place. This is a short novel about the return of a Nebraskan 
to his childhood home after a thirty year absence. The World in 
the Attic (1949) continues this story, whose point is that “home 
is where you hang your childhood.” (67) In The Home Place, the 
pictures are a dimension of the action separate from, but equivalent 
to the events of the narrative. If the theme of the book is the return 
of a “rural expatriate” and his efforts to revive the past, then the 
pictures pursue this theme on the level of graphic reminiscence. 
The pictures of farm equipment, corners of rooms, sewing baskets, 
old chairs and stoves and shoes and newspaper clippings, beds and 
shaving mugs and lace curtains are all rich with associations, and 
together they reconstruct a “home place” on the visual level just 
as the hero tries to reconstruct it for himself on an emotional level. 
The narrative is in the first person, and the hero says, “I’m trying 
to get my bearings. I’m trying to feel at home out here.” Each 
picture is a phase of past experience rediscovered; the entire 
sequence comprises a visual metaphor of the hero’s emotional life. 
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One weakness of this book is that the pictures, which are all 
direct and straightforward, with an occasional close-up, compete 
with the narrative for our attention. Seeing them on alternate pages 
of the text, we cannot always experience them and the narrative 
simultaneously. This is avoided in The Inhabitants, a more success- 
ful and, for his fiction, more useful synthesis. This book has an 
entirely different principle. The work is structured on three sep- 
arate levels, a brief monologue of an “I” who meditates on the 
theme of what an “Inhabitant” is, a sequence of pictures of vacant 
houses, and a short prose “voice” with each picture. The theme of 
the book is that objects and people have their own “look” about 
them, which comes from something that “inhabits” them. This 
something is, in James’ words, their “mystic meaning,” the “sense” 
they give out to the interested yet detached participant. The pic- 
ures of vacant houses are the “look; the prose voice, sometimes 
third person, sometimes first person, sometimes dialogue, is a verbal 
translation of what “inhabits” the house, It belongs to the picture. 
“An Inhabitant is what you can’t take away from a house. You can 
take away everything else—in fact, the more you take away the 
better you can see what this thing is.” (2) The first person mono- 
logue, which announces the theme and pursues it through the book, 
referring to people and places he has known across America 
{mainly rural America), is the argument of the book. A section of 
the monologue (sometimes a sentence, sometimes more) and the 
prose voice (entirely separate from the monologue) face each 
nicture. All three levels, then, are available at once to the reader. 

This triangular structure creates a rich complexity in the book 
and looks forward to the narrative devices Morris has developed 
in his fiction of the last ten years. The monologue provides a narra- 
tive frame in the present tense (it is not an action, but an address 
to the reader, conveying a dramatic immediacy); the voices are 
taken as moments in the past stirred up by the pictures, which are 
in a present simultaneous with the monologue. Each picture and 
voice, meanwhile, is a separate moment of consciousness, in which 
a mind (the voice) confronts its own experience in the form of a 
visual equivalent. The voices, which, taken in their entirety, are 
disconnected, do not comment upon the pictures, nor explain them, 
nor are they in any obvious way related to the pictures, Rather, the 
voices emerge from the pictures metaphorically as vernacular 
translations. At the same time, the entire sequence of picture and 
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voice comprises the consciousness of the “I” of the book; it is that 
upon which he meditates. In other words, the “I (whom the 
reader both watches and joins) perceives his own mind by 
perceiving the picture and the voice, and the entire sequence, all at 
once. In The Field of Vision, the “I has disappeared, or more 
accurately, it has been transformed into the implicit continuity of 
the work; while the voices, each confronting its own past and 
present experience, carry the entire narrative. Each voice is a seg- 


ment of the entire action, which the reader reconstructs in his 
own mind's eye. 


II 


In The Field of Vision, Wright Morris assembles his characters 
at a bullfight in Mexico. There is a family group, consisting of 
eighty-seven year old Tom Scanlon, his middle-aged daughter Lois 
and her husband Walter McKee, and their young grandchild, 
Gordon McKee. Also at the bullfight is the McKees’ old friend, 
Gordon Boyd, an ex-playwright who has been living precariously 
for several years. He is accompanied by two exotics, a Dr. Leopold 
Lehmann, Boyd’s analyst, and the ambiguous Paula Kahler, another 
patient of Dr. Lehmann. The entire novel takes place during the 
two and a half hours of the bullfight. The characters are spectators, 
relatively stationary: the real action of the novel takes place in the 
consciousness of each character. Varieties of sight, including blind- 
ness, provide the major symbols of this highly symbolic work. 
Morris shows that each character, looking at the events of the bull- 
fight, sees only himself. However, because they are unable to 
focus beyond the narrow rim of their own pasts, they do not really 
see themselves. Unable to see cach other and to see themselves in 
the eyes of each other, they are figuratively blind. Their limited 
vision expresses their limited self-knowledge, 

Morris exploits the symbolic suggestions of sight by means of 
a complex narrative form. The book is divided into twenty-four 
sections, each given over to an account of a single character’s mind 
as it confronts the action occurring in the present (the 
bullfight). Morris lets us see the immediate action through the 
minds of his five sentient characters (Paula Kahler and Gordon 
McKee are presented only through the eyes of the others); from 


their references and cross-references to the events in the bull ring, 
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the reader, functioning like an eye assembling particles of light into 
a coherent picture, can reconstruct a whole event which obeys the 
unity of time. The bulls come in, the ceremony begins, a man on 
horseback moves toward the center of the ring, then backs off, a 
boy from the stands suddenly springs into the ring and is gored by 
a bull, Mrs. McKee faints and Mr. McKee takes her to their car 
outside, Boyd squirts pop at a bull, and so on. The reader does not 
perceive these actions in a sequential form; rather, the action occurs 
as events of consciousness in the minds of the characters. The 
reader, in other words, perceives the character as he reccives the 
event through the web of associations that comprise his mental life. 
These associations return to various moments in the past, both the 
immediate past of the day before, sightseeing in Mexico, or the 
distant past of childhood. The time dimension of the novel is even 
further complicated by the presence of four generations, from Tom 
Scanlon to his great-grandson, Gordon Boyd. Also, Mr. and Mrs. 
McKee and Gordon Boyd share several experiences in childhood 
and young adulthood, and these experiences form yet another level 
of narrative. 

Morris's use of several intersecting personae differs from the 
interior monologue technique in that each mind is presented in the 
third person. This consistent third person point of view keeps the 
reader at enough distance, we might say photographic distance, 
from the character so that he can sce the character in several con- 
texts at once, the contexts of the immediate action, of memory, and 
of the entire community of consciousness. The reader, then, is 
simultaneously aware of past and present, individual and commu- 
nity. He has the materials for an act of consciousness of his own, 
which is the perception of the “mystic meaning” in the groups 
of minds “disposed for human use” before him. 

Some readers may find this method of structuring a novel espe- 
cially trying since no single character serves as a central focal point. 
But Morris has tricd to convert this difficulty into an advantage. 
The journey into the past becomes not only a psychic one, but 
a communal one as well. Through several novels in the fifties, 
Morris has been breaking away from the familiar disconnected 
hero who has made both the picaresque and stream of conscious- 
ness techniques so popular in recent fiction. In this novel, Gordon 
Boyd does have the lineaments of such a hero, and he does in fact 
become the character we care most about; however, his life in the 
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novel is inseparable from the community of consciousness which 
creates a web of connection between him and the world. It is quite 
obvious that Morris intends to bring the dangling American hero 
back into a society, not to give him a comfortable social role to 
play but, instead, to confront him with his image in the minds of 
others, and by so doing, to teach him something about the nature 
of the mind itself. 


Ill 
As an epigraph to The Field of Vision,’ Wright Morris quotes 


Satan’s famous lines, 


A mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 


Although this is a vain boast on the part of the fallen Lucifer, 
there is a great deal of “romantic agony” in these lines. The rebel- 
lious hero who cuts himself off from the source of his being, full 
of pride in his self-sufficiency and blindly confident of his powers 
to create a world in his own image—this is the familiar romantic 
hero of western culture. For Milton, of course, the fierce pride and 
unremitting egotism is an unerring measure of Satan’s damnation. 
But in spite of the inevitable self-destruction of this hero-figure, 
his appeal persists. We find him throughout American literature, 
on the high seas and the open roads, as well as in the tailored 
estates of Long Island. Throughout Morris’s work we find heroes 
of this sort whose huge capacities seem to bestow life upon their 
captivated followers; the others in their worlds are either witnesses 
or victims. In The Field of Vision, Gordon Boyd is such a hero; 
or at least he was. His heroics as a youth have left him stifled 
and empty as a man. As a boy, he had his earliest glory by ripping 
Ty Cobb’s pocket from his pants after a game. Twenty-five years 
later, the pocket is still with him, now a rag he cannot lose, “the 
portable raft on which he floated anchored to his childhood.” (61) 
As a young man, he stole a kiss from Lois Scanlon, while 
Walter McKee, her fiance who had not yet kissed her, stood 
by, smiling helplessly. Then Boyd dashed off with Walter to an 
old sandpit, boasting that he could do the impossible and walk on 
water. “Right up till he failed, till he dropped out of sight, McKee 
had almost believed it himself.’ (9) Neither Boyd nor McKee nor 
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Lois has ever quite recovered, each in his own way, from Boyd's 
heroics, Even after years of not seeing Boyd, Mrs. McKee at the 
bullfight “didn’t trust her own senses, and the ground kept shifting 
beneath her feet” (31) in his presence. But Boyd, alone of the three, 
struggles to release the hold of the past. In this novel, he succeeds 
as far as divesting himself of his personal myths, and touches 
“bottom.” In Ceremony in Lone Tree, a sequel to The Field of 
Vision, he and the McKeces, after a series of subtle re-enactments 
of the past, reach a certain harmony and peace. 

What Boyd learns during the course of the bullfight is the 
necessity of “transformation.” The world is not what it seems; 
sight is only the beginning of vision. 


What had he seen? How long would it take him to puzzle it 
out? He was now a jigsaw loose in its box, the bullfight one of 
the scarlet pieces, but he would not know its meaning until the 
pattern appeared. And that he would not find. No, not any- 
where, since it did not exist. The pattern—what pattern it had— 
he would have to create. Make it out of something that looked for 
all the world like something else. . . . It called for transformation. 
Out of so many given things, one thing that hadn't been given. 
His own life. An endless sequence of changes, a tireless shifting 
of the pieces, selecting some, discarding others, until the pattern 
—the imagined thing—began to emerge. Death would fix the 
outlines. Frame the picture as no man would ever see it himself. 


(138) 


Boyd’s search for “his own life” begins when he realizes that 
having failed to do the impossible, to “walk on water,” no other 
heroics remained. He says of himself, “Profession: hero. Situation: 
unemployed.” Boyd found himself something like Huck Finn, who 
is left at the end with the spurious Tom Sawyer clichés of heroism 
on one hand, and “the territory ahead” on the other. Boyd had 
chosen as new territory the field of failure. When he came to Dr. 
Lehmann, he was a “dedicated no-man, one who had turned to 
failure as a field that offered real opportunity for success.” (61) 
Lehmann recalls a prologue to one of Boyd’s unproduced plays, 
in which 


Boyd advised his public that he hoped to fail, since there was no 
longer anything of interest to be gained in success. He went on 
to speak of culture as a series of acceptable clichés. A photog- 
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rapher'’s salon where ready-made frames, hung on walls of rus- 
tically historical gardens, lacked only the faces of succeeding 
generations in the ready-made holes. This hand-me-down world 
defined the realm of the possible. The impossible—become a 
cliché itself—had been ruled out. This left the artist—Boyd him- 
self, that is—with only one suitable subject and life itself with 
only one ironic result. This was Failure. (62-63) 


Through failure Boyd had hoped to reach his true self. He lived 
in poverty, unkempt and disheveled. But through Lehmann he 
discovered, sometime before the events of the book, that this too 
was a cliché, the reverse side of the Norman Rockwell coin. “The 
cliché of failure, like that of success, hung on the walls of the room 
he decayed in, and through the hole in the ready-made frame he 
popped his own head.” (63) Because of his “armor of clichés,” 
Boyd had actually failed to fail; he had failed, that is, “to touch 
the floating bottom of himself.” He had come to Mexico with 
Lehmann to observe, and maybe write about, one who had indeed 
failed, had touched bottom, and who came up radically transformed 
and radically crippled. I am referring to Lehmann’s other patient, 
Paula Kahler, the man who had willed himself into a woman. 
Through Paula Kahler, the Tiresias-sphinx who poses the 
riddle of life but can tell no answer, and through Tom Scanlon, 
Wright Morris portrays the wider dimensions of Boyd's problem. 
Both had succeeded in transforming themselves, yet at the sacrifice 
of their ability to live fully. The ultimate self-awareness, which is 
self-creation, leaves its scars. In each, the mind has become so much 
“its own place,” that it has closed the world out. Both are blind 
to the events of the world and of the bullfight; their sight turns 
only inward. Their blindness, then, is metaphoric. In Tom Scanlon, 
the paradox of transformation, being both self-creation and self- 
destruction, is particularized as American; in Paula Kahler, it is 
universalized, Scanlon, an old Nebraskan plainsman, lives only in 
a fantasy world of the frontier past. “When the century turned 
and faced east, he stood his ground. He faced the west.” (38) Paula 
Kahler has gone even further; she has eliminated the past and all 
time. She lives completely in a sightless present. Also, both char- 
acters “diced” sometime in the past—Scanlon in a recurring fantasy 
in which he sees himself lying dead on the western desert and 
Kahler in a serious illness (“She had been sick to the death—she 
had died, that is—and passed over to the other side. From there 
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all things looked the same.” 100-101) In their recreated worlds, 
sight in the usual sense is unnecessary, Paula Kahler sits wide-eyed 
and sees nothing; her head lolls to the side. Scanlon, in fact, ““didn’t 
know he was so blind until they came for him. In Lone Tree, where 
nothing had changed, he saw things in their places without the 
need to look at them. They were in their places without the need 
to look at them.” (45) 

In Scanlon’s fantasies, Wright Morris recreates his own version 
of the American frontier experience. The divestment of civilization 
on the journey across the desert is a bizarre event; it is a symbolic 
journey through the inferno of self-discovery. According to the 
familiar legend, the inessentials are stripped away. But the legend 
is transformed in the imagination of Tom Scanlon who, although 
he re-enacts in his dreams the crossing of the desert, had never been 
west of Lone Tree, Nebraska. And by making the crossing an 
imagined act, Morris is able to suggest its symbolic scope. Here is 
Scanlon’s imagination working: 


The wagons were like ants in the neck of a bottle, and all 
along the trail, wherever you looked, they were busy putting 
something down, or picking something up. Everybody seemed to 
have a lot more than they needed, and right beside the trail, 
where you could reach out and touch them, were sacks of beans 
and sugar, and slabs of bacon stacked like cords of wood. Back 
on the plains people would trouble to hide it, thinking they would 
come back for it later, but there in the canyon they just dumped 
it beside the trail. Anything that was heavy, that would lighten 
the wagon, they dumped out first. Some had brought along every 
fool thing they owned, rocking chairs, tables, and barrels of 
dishes, and others had big framed pictures they would like for 
setting up house. Some had brought along books, trunks of fine 
linen, all the tools they might need for building a home, and you 
could see what a man valued most in his life from where he put 
it down. Towards the last you began to see people, friends who 
had sworn they would never part, or relations who had got too 
old, or too weak, left to shift for themselves. They weighed too 
much. So they were just dumped like everything else. (85) 


To see how accurately Morris has gotten to the heart of the fron- 
tier journey, compare this passage, with its grotesque humor, to 
the stagecoach scene early in Mark Twain’s Roughing It. In both 
cases, the dumping of books and the paraphenalia of civilization is 
a necessary ritual. But Morris shows, more than Mark Twain, the 
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ambiguous implications of the ritual. Here, the discarding of civili- 
zation means the discarding of people, of community. Tom 
Scanlon’s imagined pioneers are unaware of what they are up to. 
“No matter where it was people had been, or where it was they 
thought they were going, they wanted it to be the same as wherever 
they were from.” (85-86) What was dumped by one party was 
picked up by another, so that people would see, “ahead on the trail, 
what they had put down themselves a day’s ride back.” But no one 
stopped to pick up people. 

In Scanlon’s fantasy, the crossing of the desert is a journey 
through the hell in which a man must lose himself in order to find 
himself. Out there, while he is desperately searching for water in the 
hot sands, Scanlon stumbles on a dead body—his own. It does not 
surprise him. “There were two men within him, and he knew for 
sure that one of them had died.” (167) And it was the better 
man of the two who had died, he believes, leaving the other man 
to spend out his days dreaming of the first death. Scanlon, unlike 
his fellow pioneers, had touched bottom on his imaginary frontier 
and never recovered. But although the old plainsman had sacrificed 
the present to his fantasy of the past, his lesson is clear: the shortest 
way to heaven ts straight through hell, and “the thing about Hell 
was that you had to go in, if what you wanted was out.” (168) 
Paula Kahler, whose disconnection from actuality is more extreme 
thin Scanlon’s, mikes this lesson universal and at the same time 
shows with what expense the knowledge is bought, Unable to 
endure the world, Paul Kahler merely changed his nature, making 
himself Paula and closing his mind into itself. The peace he—or 
she—finds is the peace of catatonic insanity. In her death-like sleep, 
she cries out, “Help!” Her transformation has taken place outside 
the community of men; by recreating her self so totally, she has 





destroyed herself. Her loss is a warning against so thorough a 
change. As Lehmann, who hears her cry and devotes himself to 
her, remarks, “There was no mind if the lines to the past were 
destroyed. If the mind, that is, was nothing but itself.” (182) 
During the course of the bullfight, which intrudes upon the 
characters as reenactments of past events or as metaphors of present 
conditions, the McKees, solid and average citizens of Nebraska, 
do nothing more than suffer in their own narrow visions. Happily 
married in appearances, they are ironically the least connected of 
the entire group. They fail to see each other. The book ends as 
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McKee’s wife gazes at him through the car window with what he 
misunderstands as her “serene blue eyes.” He senses, however, that 
they are “ice-blue.” But his sight ends with that perception. McKee, 
with his unseeing eyes, is a foil for Boyd; as McKee fails to see him: 
self in his wife’s eyes, Boyd, looking into the eyes of McKee’s grand- 
son, suddenly “detected a change in himself.’ This change is the 
critical psychological event of the novel. The boy’s gaze takes Boyd 
back to a moment in his recent past, when, watching the “pas- 
sionate lives’ of scampering children in a New York playground, 
he dozed off on a bench. 


When he awoke the bullring was empty, the swings and 
teeter-totters idle, but a small child leaned against the heavy wire 
fence, her eyes to one of the holes. So absorbed with what she 
saw, or what she thought she saw, she gazed into Boyd’s face as 
if he were blind. As if she could see into his eyes, but he could 
not see out of them. He felt himself—some self—in the midst of 
a wakeful dream. Had he dozed off with his own eyes wide open, 
seeing nothing? Had this child stood there for some time, gazing 
in? This child—for that was all she was, a soiled faced, staring 


little monkey—seemed to have seen in him what Boyd could not 
see himself. (176) 


The child, Boyd feels, “had run up the blind on his true self,” and 
he is unable to move or to close his eyes. He thinks he is 
mad or, perhaps, sane for the first time in his life. ““Able to see, at 
that moment, from the other side. Behind appearances, such as the 
one he made himself.” This is Boyd’s moment of truth: by smiting 
his sight the innocent child, in short, has restored his vision, In 
this moment, the unity of Morris’s theme and technique is perfectly 
clear. The act of seeing, with both passionate interest and detach- 
ment, is the appropriate symbol for the act of knowing. 


Vision, Boyd has learned, is an austere form of consciousness. 
To see the real self through the veil of clichés requires the flexing 
of muscles flabby with habit. But the mind, Morris shows, is a 
perilous place. In striving to know itself, it runs the risk of 
knowing nothing else. Blindness, as for Paula Kahler, is the 
consequence of a too subjective sight. There is no way of avoiding 
the risk. Tiresias must lose his eyes to gain his sight. Americans, 
as a rule, have supposed that the gain can be made without the 
loss. Like his master, Henry James, Morris is an exception to the 
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rule. For him, the gain of truth is the loss of illusion—and painful. 
That gain, for Boyd as for Strether, is the perception of oneself 
as a figure in a landscape with a “mystic meaning” all its own. 
Integrity of mind depends upon this vision of one’s place in the 
composition. 

Morris deserves our attention because he has thought deeply 
about man’s dilemma in a New World which has promised the 
end of all dilemmas. In spite of its minor failings, such as an 
excessive symbolic contrivance, The Field of Vision—and this 
seems to me to be the highest praise—occasions serious thought by 
Americans about themselves as human beings. Morris's craft of 
vision focuses upon the community of men in America searching 
for a way to convert the loss of pastoral innocence into a gain of 
personal integrity. Vision itself is both the instrument and the 
substance of this transformation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. All page references to The Field of Vision are to the Signet edition, 
New York, 1957. 








Wake Before Bomb: 
CEREMONY IN LONE TREE 


JONATHAN BAUMBACH 


Wright Morris was born in Nebraska in 1910. He has the 
distinction among serious contemporary writers of being neither 
Southerner, nor Jew, nor Negro, nor Catholic, nor expatriate; and 
if that alone were not enough to disqualify him from being a 
talented American novelist, he is past fifty and apparently at the 
height of his powers. A hold-over from another generation, a late 
rose from an earlier summer, he is a mid-Westerner writing about 
the vanished trail, chronicling the moral erosion of our sterile and 
sterilizing civilization. Unlike many of his fellows, prodigious 
infants whose first words are so phenomenal they are unable to 
learn new ones, Morris's twelfth novel, Ceremony in Lone Tree 
(1960) is by and large his best, incomparably better than his first. 
Without pandering to popular taste, without mimicking himself, 
Morris has continually improved, defining and intensifying his 
vision. This is as it should be and so rarely is in this depleting 
climate of ours, in which talents are often dried up before they 
have ripened to maturity. 

Morris’s novels are written as though perceived by a slow- 
motion camera. In all hut The Huge Season and Love Among the 
Cannibals, the two sports in his canon, almost nothing happens, 
but what does is lingered over, seen in photographic close-up, 
illuminating the patterned grain of experience, The rhythms of his 
writing are deliberate, inhibited, drugged, at times hardly percep- 
tible, evoking the slow pulse-beat of the atrophied life he renders. 
Ironically, his world is most active in still-life. For example, 
Ceremony in Lone Tree opens: 


Come to the window. The one at the rear of the Lone Tree 
Hotel. The view is to the west. There is no obstruction but the 
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sky. Although there is no one outside to look in, the yellow blind 
is drawn low at the window, and between it and the pane a fly is 
trapped. He has stopped buzzing. Only the crawling shadow can 
be seen. Before the whistle of the train is heard the loose pane 
rattles like a simmering pot, then stops, as if pressed by a hand, 
as the train goes past. The blind sucks inward and the dangling 
cord drags in the dust on the sill. (1) 


Yet underlying the flickering stillness of his world are the 
primordial violence and horror which shake it, which give it what 
little movement it has. With the exception of The Field of Vision, 
which won the National Book Award of 1957, none of Morris's 
novels explicitly investigates (as do the novels of most of his serious 
contemporaries) the burden of guilt imposed by participation in a 
self-destroying world. Insofar as any of Morris’s heroes—or more 
exactly, anti-heroes—is made aware of the chaos in which he par- 
ticipates, he is vaguely disturbed by what he senses is his own 
inadequacy. Yet Morris's characters, like Hemingway's fabled ice- 
bergs, are seven-eighths submerged and are rarely conscious of the 
causes of their dissatisfaction, are only conscious that they are 
dissatisfied. Where there is a sort of personal salvation through 
wracking experience in the works of such writers as Bellow, 
Malamud, Flannery O'Connor, and Ralph Ellison, Morris's suf- 
ferers, victims of an arbitrarily malevolent universe, are with rare 
exception never permitted redemption. Instead, Morris often 
employs a conscience character, less an authorial spokesman than 
an authorial sensibility, a rarified seismograph, who picks up in 
magnification the unexpressed tremors of his race. Webb in The 
Deep Sleep is one, so is the Boy in Man and Boy, Lawrence in 
The Huge Season, and Boyd in both The Field of Vision and 
Ceremony in Lone Tree. A variant is the unwitting sacrifice, the 
redeemer in spite of himself: Will Brady, the man who thought he 
was Santa Claus, in The Works of Love; Paul Kahler, the man 
who relinquished his manhood, in The Field of Vision; Lawrence, 
the parody of Gatsby, in The Huge Season; Lee Roy Momeyer, the 
adolescent killer in Ceremony in Lone Tree. What Faulkner has 
created for Mississippi, Morris seems to be attempting for Nebraska 
—the founding of a self-contained mythic world in which the 
universe can be dissected and examined in miniature. 

Where earlier western writers dealt with the winning of the 
land, Morris deals with the losing of it—the physical and moral 
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ravage of the land by “civilization.” The main preoccupations of 
Morris’s novels: prohibitive isolation, violence repressed and 
exploded, the castrating Female, the castrated Male, the unlived 
life, the narcosis of nostalgia, the “self-unmade man,” the whimsical 
nature of the universe, are all assembled as if for the occasion in 
Ceremony in Lone Tree. The nominal occasion is Scanlon’s 
ninetieth birthday for which an odd collection of relatives, friends, 
and strangers come together, instinctively searching for their own 
identity—their very existence—in the collective identity of the 
group. For each, in one way or another, the ceremony is an attempt 
to discover the source of his life by recapturing his vanished, often 
hallucinatory past. Scanlon, like Hightower in Faulkner's Light in 
August, has over the years kept the past intact by seeing nothing 
but the reflection of his own internal reality. The mythic past 
serves as a preservative, enabling Scanlon, the man who knew 
Buffalo Bill (who had come to believe he was Buffalo Bill), to go 
on existing long after the real life in him had snapped. All that is 
left in Lone Tree, the last outpost of the old West—the rest has 
been dessicated by “progress’—is the deserted hotel where Scanlon 
lives, the one fruitless tree that gives the place its name, as tough 
and fragile as the old man himself, and Scanlon’s private view of 
the town, the same view he has held unwaveringly, though the town 
has withered away, for forty years. Morris evokes and objectifies 
Scanlon’s internally imposed reality permitting us, as initiates into 


the mysteries, to enter the experience of his unique vision: 


Nothing irked him [Scanlon] more than to hear from his 
children that the place was empty, the town deserted, and that 
there was nothing to see. He saw plenty. No matter where he 
looked. Down the tracks to the east, like a headless bird, the 
bloody neck still raw and ripping, a tub-shaped water tank 
sits high on styles. Scanlon once saw a coon crawl out the chute 
and drink from the spout. Bunches of long-stemmed grass, in 
this short-grass country, grow where the water drips between the 


rails, and Scanlon will tell you he has seen a buffalo crop it up. 


A big bull, of course, high in the shoulders, his short tail like 
the knot in a whip, walking on the ties like a woman with her 
skirts tucked up. Another time a wolf, half crazed by the 
drought, licked the moisture from the rails like ice and chewed 
on the grass like a dog out of sorts. On occasion stray geese 
circle the tank like a water hole. All common sights, according 
to Scanlon, where other men squinted and saw nothing but the 
waves of heat, as if the cinders of the railbed were still on fire. (5) 
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Phe old man is unable to live in the split-level, glass-walled 
houses of his grandchildren because they permit him no view of 
his reality. If Scanlon has no present (that is, retains the past as 
the present), for the most part the others have neither present nor 
past. They have discarded the past and its traditions without having 
at real present to take its place. In place of the vanished past, the 
traditions of the frontier, they have retained like relics, amid their 
— houses and super-charged cars, illusory memories of “the 
good-old bygone days.” Nostalgia is their anesthetic against the 
pain of living. For the sleep-walkers, the surface of life is quiescent; 
but the lava of violence underlying it, suppressed by euphemism, 
erupts ct the slightest provocation, waking them momentarily into 
a Bomb-haunted nightmare. As quickly as they are awakened, 
however, they drift off again into the “couldn’t be happier” dream 


Which sustains them and permits them to go on affirming their 
non-life as life in spite of everything. 
~ 


Though Morris is unsympathetic to the sterile and bloodless 
existence of the Scanlon clan, he is not unsympathetic to the people 
themselves. They are victims, possessed from within by the flabby 
devils of a machine-devitalized civilization and haunted from with- 
out by an arbitrarily malevolent universe. Though bemused by their 
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yrris is compassionate toward their plight, toward 


the unresolved and unresolvable ambiguities of their existence. Is it 
better. the novel asks, in an unreal world bent on unrealizing itself 


completely, to be awake to the nightmare, a live sufferer, or to 
+7 °c . 

sleep, comforted by dreams of an carlier and nobler age? Boyd, the 

conscience of Morris’s world, 2 man who has even failed at failure, 


is aware of the dilemma but is no less helpless for his self- 
knowledge. He makes the pilgrimage from Acapulco to Lone Tree 
for no apparent reason, just as McKee, who both fears and admires 
Boyd, has on blind impulse invited him, an outsider, to a family 
reunion. Both are motivated by nostalgia, the romantic hope that 
by coming together, as ever boyhood chums (both are now past 
sixty), they can recapture the past and with it their youthful 
possibilities. The dream persists for both despite their mutually 
disturbing encounter the previous year in Mexico (The Field of 
Vision). 

Boyd and McKee, and the “only woman on God's green earth” 
for both of them, McKce’s wife, née Lois Scanlon, make up the 
center of interest of the novel, if it can be said to have a fixed 
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center. (Scanlon, the Lone Tree, is its abiding symbol and focal 
point.) Boyd is the artist, the clown, the defective saint and hero— 
a man who tried to walk on water and failed; McKee is the spec- 
tator, the non-participant, a man in need of a hero, for whom Boyd 
performs. While Boyd, retaining the nostalgic illusion of boyhood, 
continues to behave like a boy (squirting soda pop in the face of a 
bull at a Mexican corrida), McKee continues to do nothing, con- 
tinues to watch Boyd and marvel at him. His function is symbolized 
in pressing the electronic button that opens his garage doors. Lois, 
the frigid “dream-girl,” (“if she could have one wish in the world 
it would be to live where there were no guns, nor anything you 
could point at anyone”) (58), having to choose between the two, 
has taken the vicarious boy rather than risk the potential threat of 
the real one. Lois, awakened to life for the first and only time by 
Boyd, has chosen McKee and security, McKee and dominance, 
McKee and inviolability, McKee and sleep. Despite her rejection 
of potency, she is fascinated by guns, that is deathly afraid of them, 
and all but devours her grandchild, Gordon, named like her son 
after the rejected saint Gordon Boyd. Lois, like Mother in Man and 
Boy, Mrs. Porter in The Deep Sleep, Billie Harcum in Love Among 
the Cannibals, is one of Morris's archetypal American women—the 
castrating female. Though aware of what she is, Boyd has dedicated 
himself to what she represents, the American dream-goddess—the 
hero’s reward. 


The trip to Lone Tree is for Boyd, as it is for the others, a 
pilgrimage to his past. Enroute, he is confronted by the present. 
Stopping off at a hotel in Nevada, a kind of decadent Mecca in 
Morris's cosmos, Boyd is asked if he wants to be awakened for the 


bomb: 


For the bomb? He saw that it was a routine question. 


“Just before dawn,” she replied. ““That was when the breeze 
died, and they did it.” When he didn’t reply she said if he hadn't 
seen a bomb go off, he should. He owed it to himself. Terrible 
as it was, it was also a wonderful sight. There was this flash, 
then a pillar of fire went up and up, like a rabbit's ear. 


Boyd turned as if he saw it. 


“You'd better be up for it,” she said, and after his name 
in the register she added: 


WAKE BEFORE BOMB (30-31) 
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The bomb, which, significantly, never goes off in the novel 
(at least not as bomb), is the present-without-a-future which 
haunts the past—a reality in a sense haunting a dream: 


“Mr. Boyd,” said the woman, “there was no bomb, so I 
didn’t wake you up.” 


““Maybe next time,” he said. 


“Oh, there'll be a next time all right,” she replied. “Maybe 
tonight. Where’ll you be tonight?” (39) 


The landlady’s guarantee haunts Boyd as the threat of the bomb 
haunts the world of the novel. Next time? When? 


Morris employs the image of the bomb—“a pillar of fire going 
up and up like a rabbit's ear” 





as a source for the various explo- 
sions of violence which shake the quiescent scene. At any startling 


sound (the back-fire of a car, the explosion of a train passing 
nearby at high speed, the report of an old pistol) or flash of light 
(the flickering of a neon sign, the newly-risen sun illuminating the 
plain as if from within, the setting sun spreading like a forest fire 
somewhere off in the near distance), Boyd (or “Mrs.” Boyd, his 
newly-acquired traveling companion) wonders if the bomb has 
finally gone off. Disparate lights and shapes are transformed in his 
mind into the same nightmare image—“the pillar of fire.” 

Wake before bomb is contemporary civilization’s equivalent of 
the old religious exhortation, repent before it is too late! Morris 
ironically wonders whether it is worth it in either case. Though the 
Nebraska residents in their deep sleep are not aware that they 
expect the bomb (though they do expect something), Boyd, as their 
conscience, expects it for them. The bomb is their judgment, and 


Boyd wonders if waking them for it will do any conceivable good. 
He reasons: 


To wake before the bomb was to risk losing all to gain 
what might be so littlhe—a brief moment in the present, that one 
moment later joined in the past. Nevertheless, as the lady said, 
it was a wonderful sight . . . . To wake before bomb was tricky 
business. What if it scared you to sleep? (32) 


In the end, it does Boyd. His generalized conjecture becomes a 
personally fulfilled prophecy. 


On another level, it scares Scanlon to sleep too. The explosion 
of a gunshot (which Boyd associates with the bomb) startles 
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Scanlon from a death-like sleep, wakens him from the past to con- 
front him with the present. The confrontation kills him, in a sense 
scares him to death, Jennings, the son of Will Brady (the pro- 
tagonist of Works of Love and a contemporary of Scanlon’s) 
accosts Scanlon with his identity: 


Raising on his elbow, Jennings peered through the moon- 
light and said, “That you, Scanlon?” just as the old man dropped 
as if through a hole in the floor. Hardly a sound, no more noise 
than if a suit of clothes had slipped off a hanger, and the man 
who had worn them had vanished into thin air. (277) 


His death is a kind of extinction. The present, like an apocalyptic 
bomb, wipes out all traces of the past. In his description, Morris 
gives the death all the aspects of a religious miracle: Scanlon as if 
transported, or perhaps disintegrated, vanishes “into thin air.” 
Jennings, his symbolic son, by identifying him, forces Scanlon into 
a confrontation with his present self—his dead self—which kills 
him. In fact, when McKce discovers Jennings leaning over Scanlon’s 
bedy, he suspects that Jennings has actually shot him. 

Scanlon’s daughter, Lois, whose firing of her father’s pistol 
woke and, in effect, killed him, would have it that her father died 
in his sleep. By cuphemizing his death she denies her father his last 
small moment of heroism, his facing of himself. Her life’s sleep 
disturbed by the threat of male potency, Lois feels compelled to 
castrate all men in order to keep herself inviolate, in order to get 
her beauty rest. One of the recurrent concerns of Morris's novels 
is the continuous war between male and female in which woman. 
the more instinctively predatory, usually emerges victorious, 

The gratuitous eruptions of violence which shatter the Nebraska 
stillness are, Morris suggests, misdirected assertions of male potency 
in a society dominated, smothered, and emasculated by the female. 
Lee Roy Momeyer’s running over of two classmates who had 
taunted him, Charlie Munger’s twelve sniper murders are, as 
analogues to the bomb, explosions of repressed sexual energy—the 
violence of impotence. The sign in front of the gas station at which 
Lee Roy works suggests the correspondence: HAVE GUNS 
WILL LUBRICATE. A sport of nature, inordinately puny, Lee 
Roy is as murderer a victim and sacrifice to the latent violence of 
his contemporarics; he permits them to satisfy their own un- 
expressed blood-lusts vicariously. Humiliated by his “biggers,” 
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including his “dream-goddess” cousin Etoile, who bears an amazing 


resemblance to her Aunt Lois (the present mimicking the past), 
Lee Roy finally and insistently demonstrates that he does indeed 
have gt ins. As he explains it, “I guess I just got tired of being 
pushed around.” The boys he mowed down with his °37 Ford hot- 


rod were dressed in women’s clothes, mocking Lee Roy’s apparent 


lack of masculinity. In return, he performs the male role, impreg- 
nating the women-dressed-men with death 


After Christmas he drove back to school and everything 
was all right, nothing happened all morning. His car started all 
right when it was time to leave. But when he headed down the 
driveway he could see them, Bobo Lamkin wearing a gir!’s gym 
bloomers, the other two with old ladies’ hats on their heads. 
When Lee Roy gave a toot on his horn, they all looked at the 

Where the walks had been shoveled, half the student body 
waited to see wl Lee Roy would do, and he could see their 
faces in the silapitans windows on the second floor. He saw 
Etoile, taller than Mrs. Ansley, on the steps of the library, wear- 

ts that gave her blisters on both feet. “F--k 
he bastards,” Lee Roy said, gripped the wheel like he did the 
oilean ad 7 rd the gas hiss in the carburetors as he gave it the 
1 
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run. Allo — for the fact that the drive was slippery, it did 


pretty well. Two of them didn’t budge, but Stu Smiley, hearing 





m, got one leg into the snowdrift, and 


the fender caught him just right to spin him around. Lee Roy 


felt the weight of the other two as if he had thumped into a 

mwvbank, and Boho Lamkin stayed on the hood till Lee Roy 
came to a stop. In his rear-view mirror the kids standing on the 
steps looked the way they did in the class picture, not one of 


them moving, only one of them making a sound. Stu Smiley lay 


with his head pushed in the snowbank, whimpering like a dog. 
(126) 


By making Lee Roy the nephew of Lois’s sister, Morris gives the 
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epidemic of isolated acts of violence immediate reference to th 
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central action of the novel; in effect, he gives the latent menace of 
the bomb a personal correlative. Maxine expresses in naive terms 
Morris’s explanation for the contagion of these oddly gratuitous 
crimes. “T swear to God it’s the bomb or something, everybody’s 
crazy.” (116) Whether it is a symptom or a cause of the mass 
insanity, the bomb is, Morris insists, at least a factor. 

Everybody is to some extent “crazy” in Morris’s novel. After 
the sniper has killed an even dozen (the resultant hysteria is 
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responsible for several other injuries), he is caught and identified 
as Charlie Munger, a local boy “who,” as he tells the police, 
“wanted to be somebody.” The violence is an assertion of identity 
of being—the agonized death throes of life on the verge of extinc- 
tion. A contemporary of Lee Roy and Munger, Etoile, a representa- 
tive of the present, understands and empathizes with their impulses. 
About Lee Roy: “He ran over two bullies, and I don’t blame him.” 
(116) About Charlie Munger: 





“You want to know why?” she yelled. “It’s because nobody 
wants to know why. It’s because nobody wants to know any- 
thing! Everybody hates everybody, but nobody knows why any- 
body gets shot. You want to know somethin’? I'd like to shoot a 
few dozen people myself!’ (117) 


So would many another of Morris’s ordinary, respectable people. 
As the “civilization” of the present destroys the traditions of the 
past, the younger generation, their normal energies inhibited, 
explodes into violence against their elders, destroying the remnants 
of the past in their opposition to the present, Like D. H. Lawrence 
to whom he is somewhat indebted, Morris points out that the 
smoother (the more euphemistic and sterile) the surface of life 
becomes, the more the primordial forces erupt into meaningless 
violence. 

Those of the middle generation, like McKee, who have ex- 
changed “living” for euphemistic comfort have retreated into a 
kind of somnambulism and are suddenly shaken into uneasy wake- 
fulness by the unaccountable violence of their unrecognizable pro- 
genies. This is symbolized for us by McKee’s unsuccessful attempt 
at drowning a wounded bird: 


When the small body had resisted drowning, he had lost his 
nerve. He had thought it lifeless, but when its life was threatened, 
it had stiffened like a steel spring, hissed like a dragon and looked 
at him with such hate he had dropped it in the weeds and run 
for his life. Where did it get such courage? Could it be found in 
the small battered head or that tiny heart? Had McKee, in 
threatening a bird, threatened life itself? (51) 


The act of running from the pulsing life of the broken bird is 
intended to define McKee’s role; but, in addition, it symbolizes the 
threat that life (personified by the young) imposes on those who 
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would deny its existence. Awakened momentarily, confronted by 
the horrors of the present, he is frightened back to sleep—fright- 
ened into the illusory past. 

The purpose of the reunion is not so much to celebrate Scanlon’s 
birthday (the past) which is the ostensible occasion, but to plan the 
elopement of Etoile and Calvin (the future). Calvin, who looks 
like Gary Cooper, is a throwback to the old West where men rode 
horses, shot guns, and lived without externally imposed discipline. 
His world denied him by “progress,” Calvin has developed a stut- 
ter, a manifestation of unreconciled interior rebellion, which, to 
all intents and purposes, makes him mute. Etoile and Eileen are 
both aware of Calvin's potential violence and are anxious to domes- 
ticate him before he does himself or someone else some harm. 
Provoked by the sex-conscious Etoile into raping her, Calvin makes 
love as compulsively, as violently, as Lee Roy commits murder. 

Calvin runs away to retain his freedom, to rediscover the 
vanished west, the world his grandfather Scanlon has described to 
him, Panning for gold with an old prospector, Calvin senses that 
he has found his grandfather's Eden. However, even in the monastic 
hills of the “past,” he is confronted by the “civilized” present—a 
uranium prospector with a geiger counter. The intruder in his 
strange outfit seems like a kind of Martian invader to Calvin—a 
violator of his grandfather's land. Like the old timer, Mr. Fischer. 
Calvin is embittered by the confrontation: 





Without having seen the face of this man he hated him. 
If he had his gun along he might have taken a few pot shots at 
him. This was his grandfather's country, Mr. Fischer’s country, 
and it was now Calvin McKee’s country, to be defended from 
these cheaters the way you'd scare off cattle thieves. (98) 


Calvin, his “life’’ threatened by the machine, is roused to murder- 
ous anger. A defender of the land (the past), he is enraged at 
seeing it violated by civilization. Not unlike Lee Roy, Calvin does 
not want to be “pushed around,” but his rage is never given occa- 
sion to erupt. Returning home from the hills, Calvin is picked up 
as a suspect for the sniper murders. From his stutter and weather- 
beaten appearance, he seems to the police, as he does to his own 
mother, a likely possibility. Having secured his release from jail, 
his mother ironically admonishes him: 
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“My darling,” she said, putting her finger to his lips, “don't 
shoot a dozen people unless they’re policemen.” She kissed him, 
then added, “It’s not worth the trouble, sweetheart. It’s been 
done.” (106) 


It has been done, in a sense, for Calvin. Munger has unwittingly 
been the agent for Calvin’s unexpressed rage—his spokesman, as 
it were. The rages of the middle generation are for the most part 
repressed or euphemized (although Lois cannot resist firing one of 
Scanlon’s guns, aiming at nothing—just the oppressive world in 
general). These rages shake the surface ever so slightly, like 
Morris's image of the buzzing fly trapped between the window and 
the blind. When her small grandson, Gordon, whose constant play 
at guns imposes a latent threat to his elders, announces that he does 
not want to play with girls, the violence of Lois’s reaction is un- 
warranted. “For all her love and need of him she could have put 
his head into a bowl and held it under.” (160) As Gordon violently 
resists Lois’s attempts to mute his masculinity, she in turn violently 
resists his assertions of maleness, The violence proliferates itself 
like the chain reaction of the bomb. When Gordon points one of 
Scanlon’s guns at the usually docile Maxine, she slaps him sharply 


across the face and bellows at him as if he had, in fact, attacked 
her: 


“T will not stand for that, you hear?” 

Jennings doubted that the boy did. He tried with all his 
might to pull the trigger. “Bang!” he screamed. “You're dead!” 
With her other hand Maxine slapped him hard across the mouth. 
He sucked in his lip as if to see if he still had it, then set his 
mouth in a line that made him look years older. Jennings recog: 
nized the face as that of Mrs. McKee. (188) 


Had Jennings not a moment before taken the bullets from the gun, 
Gordon could conceivably have killed Maxine. The enraged 
Gordon’s resemblance to Mrs. McKee anticipates her insane firing 
of the same gun later in the novel. 

Even the ordinarily gentle people like Bud Momeyer (Lee Roy’s 
uncle) have violent atavistic preoccupations. That Bud experiences 
life vicariously through the lives of the various people on his mail 
route suggests that Morris intends him as a kind of cipher—a 
passive recorder of universal experience. For this reason, Bud's 
propensity for killing harmless animals can be seen as a manifesta- 
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tion or transference of the thinly repressed violence he senses about 
him. Not quick enough to shoot wild rabbits with his bow and 
arrows, Bud, from some kind of instinctive need for self-realization, 
becomes an impassive hunter of alley cats. Intending only to 
frighten the animal, or so he believes, Bud kills his first cat: 


The weight of the arrow turned the tom half way around. 
Bud could see the arrow on one side of him and the feathers on 


the other, just before he stepped off the roof and dropped to the 
ground. 


Not a sound. Not a whimper. Nor was it in any way messy. 


Bud did not feel bad. He did not feel much of anything. (114-115) 


Bud reacts as if there were no direct correspondence between the 
pulling of the bow and the death of the cat. Yet he goes on killing 
cats out of blind compulsion, avoiding the moral consequences of 
the acts by divorcing the intention from the deed. He experiences 
a kind of benumbed elation at his “mystic” potency, as if he had 
killed by merely pointing his finger at the doomed object. Bud is 
a spiritual child, amoral rather than immoral, an innocent killer, a 
kind of inadvertant agent of his society. Unable to restrain the least 
of his compulsions, Bud hunts and kills the Ewings’ prize bulldog 
who has been pampered as if he were the child of their loins. 

In ironic juxtaposition, the grief-stricken Ewings (Mrs. Ewing 
is one of Scanlon’s daughters) drive off in their Cadillac-pulled 
trailer to deliver their arrow-pierced dog to the insurance company, 
while, at the same time, McKee, in a mule-drawn cart, drives the 
uninsured, unmourned Scanlon to his burial. The two funeral 
processions are comments on one another. In the world of the 
sterile present, the show-dog is more highly valued than the man. 
It is no wonder a man is impelled to commit murder to assert 
himself, 

Boyd and “Mrs. Boyd” provide between them a kind of Greek 
chorus on the action of the novel in which, of the two, only Boyd 
is even peripherally a participant, As I mentioned before, Boyd is 
the conscience of the novel. Disillusioned by the world into a pose 
of uncommitment, he has courted failure out of guilt, out of a 
personal commitment to the larger failure of the civilization as a 
whole. He does not scavenge his society, he heckles it. The uncom- 
mitted Mrs. Boyd (Boyd is mistaken in thinking he, too, is uncom- 
mitted) is a kind of inadvertent Cassandra, an ingenuous and 
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prophetic commentator on the static scene. Mrs. Boyd, who attaches 
herself to Boyd because he is very like the husband she has just 
divorced, has a single response (with small variation) to whatever 
she finds incredible—Sweet Jesus!""—and she finds almost every- 
thing incredible. It is at once a curse and a prayer, so apt that it 
becomes infectious. Etoile, Eileen, Maxine, and Little Gordon all 
mimic her imprecation as if it somehow explained life or at least 
placated it, At their first meeting in a Nevada bar, she sees through 
Boyd's clown facade as if he were, like McKee’s new house, three 
sides glass: 


“You know what? You probably sounded just like him [her 
husband}. The friggin good old days... .” 


“I got news for you,” she said. “You're just like him. The 
friggin brainy type. . . . You think we met the same people 
over and over? He's so friggin scared of everything, like you 
are....If you're like Irwin you met the only real friggin woman 
of your life back in high school. That's all, you just met her. 
Lucky for you she married somebody else.” (35-36) 


She is an inveterate truth-teller, and Boyd brings her along to the 
ceremony as a kind of self-protecting stunt, to give himself courage 
and to bring the others truth. She has achieved the failure that 
Boyd has lacked the courage to pursue into its final hell. This 
achievement explains her purity and her second-sight, and it 
explains his imperfect vision in spite of all his intelligence and 
sensibility. When, in the middle of his journey, Boyd is forced to 
abandon his car (an old Plymouth from the “good old days”) in a 
ditch and board a train, he discovers that he has left the motor of 
the car running. It is an act definitive of his life as a whole. He is 
congenitally unable to break with the past, but he continues to 
invest energy into its dead memory—victimized by his own nos- 
talgia. Riding up front with the brakeman, he has a momentary 
insight : 


He gripped the rail, his eyes on the tracks that drew the two 
halves of the plain together, like a zipper, joining at the rear 
what it had just divided at the front. Why, he wondered, reach- 
ing toward the girl, did things coming toward him seem to break 
into pieces, and things that receded into the past seem to make 
sense? (46) 
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The present is frightening because its meanings are fragmentary 
and uncertain, the past comforting because its truths are static 
(though adjustable) and secure. In order to continue to exist, Boyd 
escapes into his home-made illusions of the past, into ironic self-pity. 


When the girl asks him why he wants her along, he tells her: 
“They take me for a clown. We're going to clown it up.” (42) 
At the ceremony in Lone Tree, Boyd is as good as his word. His 
clowning, however, like that of Shakespeare's fools, becomes a 
truth-telling in ironic guise. At first Boyd sits quietly, a spectator 
rather than a participant, withdrawn into his recollections of the 
past until Lois, finding her sanctity threatened by the past and 


aroused by memory, taunts him, calling him a clown. Boyd responds 
to the stimulus: 


“Daughter [Boyd and Mrs. Boyd address each other as 
“daughter” and “daddy”, it’s later than you think. I'm clowning 
it up before the bomb.” 


“Bomb?” said Edna [Mrs. Ewing]. “What bomb?” 
“The bomb, Sweet Jesus. He’s got this friggin bomb on the 
brain. He won't be happy till it goes off—will you, Daddy?” 


“Let there be light, Daughter. The Lord said, “Let there be 
light." * (172) 


Light signifies Judgment and dawn as well as truth. It is a grim 
joke, meant in earnest, and it is only the beginning of Boyd's 
“clowning it up.” Aroused to his “fool’s” obligations, he has a 
sense of mission as conscience and Doomsday prophet to bring truth 
to the citizens of Lone Tree—to wake them before the bomb. In 
shaking them from thcir slumber, Boyd becomes, in effect, as 
catalyst, their personalized bomb. 


Out of the same messianic impulse that led him as a boy to try 
to walk on water, he is bent on curing his society by lancing its 
evils. Ultimately he fails at redeeming his world, just as he failed 
to walk on water. Like Gatsby, he is unable to live up to his 
incredibly romantic ideal of himself. He is, after all, a defunct hero 
in a world where heroism has gone out of fashion. In his own way, 
he is as obsolescent as Scanlon. For all his efforts, he is doomed to 
remain an unredeemer, himself guilt-ridden and unredeemed. 


The end of the novel is like the ending of Pope’s Dunciad in 
which dullness and chaos reign over all. McKee, the apotheosis of 
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dullness, euphemizes about a future as fruitful as the vanished past, 
while Boyd and Mrs. Boyd, the safeguarders of wakefulness, sleep: 


Aloud McKee said, “It’s going to be a hot one,” and turned 
to see why they paid him no heed. The old man was past caring. 
The two on the car seat were asleep. (304) 


In attempting to wake McKee, Boyd only succeeds in falling asleep 
himself, leaving the unreal world to the province of the unreal. 

Before the final capitulation of the life of the past, symbolized 
by Scanlon’s death, Boyd resurrects it for a time, inciting the 
Scanlon clan to small moments of self-discovery and truth-saying. 
At Scanlon’s death, the rebellion dies, and the family is once more 
anesthetized. Out of sentimental response, they unite in concern 
around the corpse of a man who had ceased to concern them at all 
while he lived. The appeal of death in Morris’s grassless world is 
stronger than the appeal of life. Boyd responds ironically to the 
McKees’ sentimental reverence of death—a kind of implicit necro- 
philia. Parodying Lois’s “he died in his sleep,” Boyd quips that she 
really meant to say, “It died while we slept.” (284) 

If Boyd is the conscience of his society, its most exceptional 
member, McKee is its most unexceptional representative. Though 
one hardly notices it without actually taking count, McKee is the 
focal consciousness of one more chapter than Boyd (each chapter 
has a different point-of-view character). This is not to say that 
McKee is the protagonist; Boyd is the more interesting and sympa- 
thetic character. Yet Boyd’s iconoclastic intelligence is on the out- 
side looking in, while McKee is in himself a manifestation of the 
very unreality to which Boyd objects. While Boyd is our spiritual 
guide into Morris’s haunted world, McKee is the world, the essen- 
tial incorporeality toward which Boyd points our attention. 
McKee’s vision is from the inside of things. His half-apprehended 
discovery of the inescapable reality of evil is even more an illumina- 
tion of Morris's world-view than is Boyd’s vituperative insight. 
Harassed by a group of youths, McKee has an immediate if terri- 
fying revelation: 


As men come and go, he was not easily frightened——in case 
he was, he could make a show of nerve—but the grinning faces 
of those hoodlums scared him worse than he dared to admit. 
McKee had recognized the nameless face of evil—he recognized 
it, that is, as stronger than the nameless face of good. Everybody 
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talked about Good, but had McKee ever set eyes on it? Had he 
ever felt pure Good? No, but he had come face to face with 
evil. He had seen the underside of the rock. What troubled him 
was not what he saw, but the nameless appetite behind it, the 
lust for evil in the faces of the beardless boys. McKee felt more 
life in their life than in himself. He didn’t want a showdown. 
He felt himself beaten at the start. If McKee represented Good, 
like the Gray ladies on the war posters, then the forces of Evil 
would carry the day. (51) 


What McKee avoids recognizing is that he (his generation) has 
spawned these “evil youths,” that he has, in a sense, denied them 
into existence. Though immediately afterward McKee tunes off, 
taking refuge in the nostalgic past, his terrible vision (Morris's 
vision) remains, haunting the world of the novel. Good is the 
veneer under which evil resides in Morris's imbalanced Manichean 
universe. Evil's unaccountable eruptions, explosions of repressed 
energy, disturb the otherwise static surface. It is Charlie Munger 
and not McKee who shakes his world. Evil in Ceremony in Lone 
Tree is invested with primordial life, while good manifests itself 
in a euphemistic disbelief in evil. Consequently, in Morris's dessi- 
cated Plains, evil is potent, good impotent. That is “the horror.” 

Morris has been called a “nay-sayer’ by Leslie Fiedler, the 
highest honor Fiedler can bestow on one of his contemporaries. 
Though the epithet is applicable, it may be indicative not of the 
strength of Morris’s vision, but of its final limitation. He lacks the 
over-riding compassion which enables Bellow, for example, to 
redeem his lost sufferers in the midst of impossible circumstances, 
in spite of everything. Morris's world, in which the past and the 
future merge in malevolent conspiracy, denies the human being his 
presumptions of dignity. 

Although Morris’s universe is nihilistic, his theme impotence, 
his characters fools and madmen, he renders experience with great 
richness of detail and evocation, bringing it to life to expose its 
essential deadness. If his view of reality is limited, it is no more 
limited than Hemingway's; it is only less simple, less readily 
appealing. Though in recent years Morris has received a fair 
amount of critical approbation, he is still undervalued. He may see 
life through a narrower window than the greatest writers, but he 
sees its incompleteness distinctively, and he sees it whole. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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NATIONAL BOOK AWARD ADDRESS 
By Wright Morris 
March 12, 1957 


I take as my text on this thrice-happy occasion — both for 
myself and what I brazenly call my public—these all too perti- 
nent lines from Mr. Eliot’s Journey of the Magi: 


‘A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of year 

For a journey, and such a long journey: 
The ways deep and the weather sharp, 
The very dead of winter.” 


That pretty well sums it up, for both reader and writer, 
to this halcyon moment. But let us be of good cheer. Who knows 
but what a best seller might turn up next? 


The fair winds of this occasion fill my sails, like those of 
Cleopatra, with a perfumed breeze. They carry me back to a 
terrain in Chicago that Saul Bellow has lovingly made his own. 
Some thirty years ago I shared it with him, and the first perfumed 
breezes of my life blew at me, at suitable intervals, through the 
swinging lobby doors of the movie palaces. I was usually on the 
outside, not the inside, but it was through the opening of such a 
door that I had my first enchanted glimpse into Paradise. I saw 
Ramon Novarro, that first pagan lover, standing ankle-deep in the 
warm scented water, singing his pagan love song to that first 
dream gift-wrapped in a sarong, At that moment I, too, cast my 
soiled white shadow on the South Seas. At that moment, that is, 
I was both in and out of this world. And so am I now. 

To be both in and out of this world would seem to be the 
writer's gift—and his predicament. In California last spring 
I sat listening to an old man, who now lived there in his trailer, 
tell me how he and his sister, when kids in Nebraska, would sit 
on the back stoop late summer afternoons and fire his Winchester 
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rifle at a bottle that hung from the branch of a catalpa tree along 
the road. He described how, the bottle bobbing on its cord, it was 
the girl who finally cracked the last fragment of it, the blue neck 
in its tight noose of string. (He didn’t speak of the wind, that 
undying wind, but it was there, as he talked, in the ears of both 
of us.) Then he went on to say how, on the buggy ride to town, 
this same girl, in the seat beside him, the horse maintaining true 
pioneer composure, would sight down the line of telephone poles 
and shoot and green insulators off the crossbars. Over the summer, 
he added, she had eliminated a good number of them. 

It seemed so hard for me to believe, listening to this old man, 
that this girl he was telling me about was my mother, and that 
she had lived and done her sharpshooting in a world both so 
near and yet so far away. Then he remembered how her son— 
that would be me—had been lifted from the road one Fourth of 
July to ride in the saddle, gripping the horn, with a white-bearded 
old man who was known in those parts by the name of Buffalo 
Bill. Both near and far—both in and out of this world. 

The part of me that has lived in this world has had many 
seasoned advantages. Such a mother was one, but perhaps the 
most unique is harder to describe. It has to do with the fact that I 
was born near the navel of the world. At the time I was born 
there, long, long ago, it was just a day’s buggy ride to the west, 
but since that time, like anything else, they have shifted it around. 


It now lies about an hour, the way the Thunderbirds fly, more or 
less due south. 


When I make a trip west I usually stop by to check up on it. 
Where it is, for one thing, and if it still happens to be where I 
last saw it. This is important. It is not merely the navel of the 
world, you see, of the continental land mass of the United States, 
but also my own. They have a fair-sized monument marking the 
spot right now, so they seem to feel confident that it is where it 
now is. People on the plains don’t throw up monuments just to 
tear them down. This one is a nice monument, well anchored, 
with a fine unbroken view in all directions, and when I stood 
there beside it, I felt reasonably satisfied. I was there, it was 
there, and the world seemed to turn, sensibly, on our axis. But 
as I drove away that old familiar feeling returned. I mean the 
feeling that they were wrong, and I was right, The center of the 
world, of the United States, as well as territories as yet unheard 
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from—was in myself. The navel of the great continental land 
mass was there beneath the buckle of my belt. It rode west with 
me, immortally anchored in my soul. 


So it has come to pass that the navel of the world has shifted, 
on numerous occasions, from the great plains to the small ones, 
from the east coast to the west coast; one enchanted year it made 
a tour of Europe, and now it lies before you, where you see me 
standing, firm beneath my infirm feet. The very navel of the 
world—at this moment—is out of this world. 


This gratifying illusion is common to most men before they 
suffer the ravages of education and is memorably expressed in 
the words of Thomas Mann, speaking through Joseph: 


But lo, the world hath many centres, one for each created 
being, and about each one it lieth in its own circle. 


Most writers have such an island, such a center of refuge, 
within themselves. It is the mind's anchorage, and the soul's Great 
Good Place. It is that mythic world to which he returns again 
and again. Huck Finn out on his raft, escaping from Aunt Sally, 
Hemingway in his trout-haunted Big Two-Hearted River, Faulkner 
in his moss-strewn baroque wilderness, and in the dark, dark 
fields of the republic the immortal remains of Jay Gatsby. These 
are holy provinces, and within them lies what we come to recog: 
nize as the author’s field of vision. 

Fragments of such a province, my own in this case, are held 
up to the light in the book you have honored. They are segments 
of a jigsaw, fragments of a larger picture, seeking a pattern in 
which they can take rest. They are a little bit weary, not so much 
of life as of the uses and abuses of the author, who has pursued 
them, like the hound of Heaven, up and down the world and 
through so many of his books. To put them finally to rest, indeed, 
is what the author had in mind. To establish a field of vision in 
which these parts would find their rightful place. A beginning 
was made in the book of that title, and something resembling a 
solution may now be in sight. Not an end, mind you. No honest 
writer will promise you that, But let us say a homecoming, a return 
to that center, that navel of experience from which the author 
has never departed, and now uses as a magnet to order the iron 
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filings of his separate lives. In the province of his works that great 
good and empty place will be known as Lone Tree. 

In this fashion the writer, using fragments of disorder, seeks 
to impose order on the world around him, that otherwise immense 
panorama of futility and anarchy. In that panorama the National 
Book Award is both a beacon and a milestone. It is a shelter 
where the writer and his public can meet, for a moment, in the 
clearing, take heart from each other, before returning to the 
wilderness. Here—out of this world for a moment—the world 
itself spins on an axis of coherence, persistence if not virtue seems 
to be rewarded, and the writing of books seemingly makes sense. 
The cold coming that most writers have of it—the journey that 
is often such a long, long journey—finds them leaning in the 
windows of their own fiction, masters of their own house. For 
one enchanted evening they are both in, and out, of this world. 
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A Wright Morris Bibliography 


STANTON J. LINDEN 


Davip MADDEN 


The following bibliography includes all of the published works 
of Wright Morris known to the editors, as well as a generous, and 
reasonably complete list of reviews, biographical information, and 
general criticism. In the case of secondary material, fullness, rather 
than narrow selectivity has been emphasized since the amount 
of such material is not yet overwhelming. Certain reviews that 
seem particularly useful have been indicated with an asterisk. 
These include reviews which have dealt with their subject at 
greater length and were unusually interesting and incisive, or 
those which went beyond comments and observations on a single 
book into a general discussion of the author and his work. We 
want to thank Wright Morris for providing us with a complete 
list of his publications. 

The form of the bibliography is as follows: (I) Books and 
reviews of them, (II) Short Stories, (III) Articles and reviews 
by Morris, (IV) Text-Photography, (V) Biographical informa- 
tion, and (VI) General criticism, To aid the reader, abbreviations 
have been used sparingly: NYTBR for New York Times Book 
Review, or (NYT for the daily paper), NYHTBR for the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review, (or NYHT), and SR for 
the Saturday Review, We are grateful to the staff of the Walter 
Library, University of Minnesota and to Mary Ellen Morris for 
assistance in locating several references. 
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